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CHAPTER XXXIX. 
SELF-BETRAYAL. 


“Tt guests had departed ; the door had closed. 
trs. Carr sank down on the nearest chair and breathed one © 

p sigh of relief. It was over, and it had been a success! 

at more did she want? What more could heart of hostess 

et? 
fae a think,” she said, “it all went off very well.” 

“ It could not have gone off better,” said Joan. 

She was standing by a table a short distance off, and re- 
moving her long gloves. The light from the lamp was on her 
bronze hair and downbent face. Mrs. Carr looked at her 
searchingly, silently. Her lip quivered. She seemed about to 

' speak, then checked the impulse and rose abruptly. 

“We had better have the lights put out,” she said, “and the 
house shut up. I am tired to death.” 

Joan, remembering her late fears, looked at her anxiously. It 
was not usual for Aunt Bet to complain of fatigue, as she had 
lately done. She drew off her gloves and rang the bell, and 
bade her aunt good-night with an embarrassed, hesitating air that 
sat strangely upon her. When she was within her own room 
and had closed the door, she made no attempt to remove her 
gown, 
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The long mirror in the wardrobe reflected her whole figure and 
caught her attention. She looked at herself gravely and intently, 
comparing herself mentally with that other figure, that other 
face whose unconscious rival she had become. 

There was no longer any possibility of self-deception—no 
need to question as to the meaning of strange looks and haunt- 
ing phrases. It was for “ey that Eustace Talbot cared. For 
her—and not for Mrs. Carr. 

He had respect, admiration, friendship, only for the one 
woman ; but it was the girl who held his heart. The flush that 
rose to her face, the light that leaped to her eyes were signs of 
joy so radiant and intense that she saw herself transfigured 
before her own gaze. She turned away, half-ashamed at the 
sight of her own happiness, but utterly unable to stifle its inno- 
cent triumph. 

She had not lived in vain. She had not to suffer the humili- 
ation of knowing herself uncared for, even if- 

But she was too happy to pursue that doubt. For to-night 
—for this one night at least, she would give herself up to the 
rapture of hope, and the assurance of that love she had so long 
fought against. 

She began to unfasten her satin gown. She took the string 
of pearls from off her slim young throat, and removed the flowers 
at her waist. A fire had been lit in the old-fashioned grate, and 
was glowing cheerfully behind its brass fender. The nights 
had grown chill with the opening October days, and fires were 
a welcome luxury. 

She hung up her pretty dress in the wardrobe, and threw on 
a loose wrap, and untwisting the rich masses of her hair, began 
to brush them out, standing before the warm blaze, and gazing 
thoughtfully into its depths. 

A light tap at the door startled her. A voice spoke. 

“Joan,” it said softly, “Joan, let me come in a moment.” 

She threw down the brush and unlocked the door. Mrs. Carr 
stood there. She was partly yndressed. A dull red wrapper 
bordered with fur was thrown about her tall figure. Her hair 
was loosely coiled about her head. 

“You, Aunt Bet! What is it? Are you ill?” cried Joan. 

“No, I am quite well. I—lI only wanted to talk to you fora 
few moments, if you are not sleepy.” 
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“Sleepy! Not at all,” said the girl. “It was you who were 
tired, dear.” 

Mrs. Carr came in and wheeled a deep-padded easy-chair 
towards the fire, and sank down in it. She looked very 
pale. A certain harassed expression seemed to shadow her 
eyes. 

“T—I had not meant to come,” she said, “but I could not 
help it. After all, what is the use of putting it off? Joan, I 
know your secret-——” 

“My secret, Aunt Bet ?” 

The girl’s face grew white as death. She pushed the cloud 
of soft hair from off her brow, and stood half leaning against 
the mantelpiece, her eyes on Mrs. Carr. 

“Yes. You don’t ask what it is I know or how I found it 
out? Joan—you love Captain Talbot.” 

The girl was silent. Then suddenly she sank down on the 
soft rug and buried her face in Mrs. Carr’s lap, shaking with a 
storm of sobs. 

“Qh, forgive me! I never meant—I—I never knew—I could 
not help myself, Aunt Bet.” 

“My darling child, don’t cry so; it is all right; it is only 
what I might have expected. It is an experience we all pass 
through. I am glad I found it out, Joan, very glad. If things 
had gone on—if I had made you suffer . . . child, why 
didn’t you trust me?” 

Joan lifted her head and shook the bright drops from her 
lashes. 

“Dear, how could I? I thought he only looked on measa 
child. I never dreamt he cared—until to-night.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Carr, quietly. “He hid it very well; 
even I—and I am keen-sighted in most things, Joan—even 
I never suspected. Tell me what he said. I should like to 
know.” 

Joan flushed to her temples. 

“That is just what I cannot do,” she answered. “For he 
said nothing. I think he considers himself in honour bound to 
propose to you.” 

“You must undeceive him,” said Mrs. Carr, hurriedly. “It 
must never come to that, Joan—now.” 

The girl looked at her. 


1* 
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“You are not angry—hurt about it, are you?” she asked, 
caressing the hand she had clasped. 

“Angry? Joan, I told you once your happiness was more 
to me even than my ambitious dreams for you? And you 
will be happy, my darling. Thank God for that! Strangely 
as it has all come about, I could. ask nothing better. He isa 
good man, Joan. He would have been a thousand times too 
good for me. I am glad he understood that—in time. I 
thought at first he was too old——” 

“Old!” cried Joan, indignantly. 

“But I know your weakness for old people,” went on Mrs. 
Carr. Her lips trembled ever so slightly. “ You will get on 
admirably with him, and he will adore you. I—I should have 
bewildered, troubled, vexed every hour of his simple, honest life. 
I have felt that always. He deserves a better fate than to be 
the tool of a scheming adventuress.” 

“Oh, Aunt Bet!” cried Joan, shocked and distressed. 

“T am little else,” she said bitterly. “You surely do not 
idealise me any longer, Joan. You have lived under my roof 
three months now. You have seen my life. You have been an 
endless rebuke to it. If you lived with me for three years—for 
three times three years—it would be just the same—just the 
same! I can’t alter it. I can’t alter myself. I shall go on, I 
must go on, till I drop out of the race for ever.” 

The girl looked at her in the pained bewilderment that such 
words and moods had always caused her. 

“Qh, why do you do it?” she entreated. “Why? There 
is no need. Life can be simple and innocent and enjoyable, 
if we choose to make it so.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Carr; “if we choose to make it so—when 
we have the chance. I lost my chance. I shall never find 
it again. I have plunged into a sea of recklessness. Heaven 
knows where it will land me! I would even have wrecked this 
man’s life if he had let me. He, the best, truest, noblest man I 
have ever known. Oh! thank God he was too wise, Joan. 
Thank God for that in your innocent heart.” 

“ [—if I could only understand.” 

“There is no need for you to understand. You, at least, will 
be safe, happy, caredfor. It islong since I have prayed, Joan. I 
could find it in my heart to pray to-night in very thankfulness.” 
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“I—I never thought you would take it like this. I was so 
sure you cared——” 

“Cared! I!” she laughed bitterly. “No, Joan. The time 
has long gone by when any man could wake my heart from its 
frozen sleep.” 

“ But—once,” she said, “once it happened.” 

“Once—it always happens,” said Mrs. Carr; “and that is 
enough, Joan. Sometimes it is even too much.” 

“ And you remember, and it makes you unhappy.” 

“TI remember, and I wonder I am not mad!” she cried in a 
fierce, choked voice. “I, the mountebank, the jester, the best 
comedy actress on the boards of the theatre @ la mode. I 
remember—every day. Joan—pray heaven you may never 
know what such a memory means. I have thrust it away out 
of sight. I bury it deep, deep as the world will let me, and it’s 
all no use. The stone rolls back, the earth opens. I and my sin 
sit and look at each other in the dark night watches. It holds 
its guilty hands out and I touch them, and it comes up, up, out 
of the dark pit, the grave clothes green and mouldering, about 
its limbs ; it comes up—and . 

She shuddered and hid her face in her hands. 

“Oh! what am I saying?” she cried. “Don’t heed, don’t 
listen, Joan. This is only one of my bad hours. Endurance 
will snap sometimes. You can’t always keep the granite heart 
and the baffling smile, and live up to what you say you are! I 
—oh, child, tell me you are sorry for me ; tell me you love me. 
That will cure my madness.” 

“Sorry for you! Oh, Aunt Bet 2 

“No, not that. . . . Don’t call me that to-night!” 

She stopped short. Her heart was beating wildly. Her brain 
seemed on fire. Every impulse, long restrained, was battling its 
fierce way to self-betrayal. 

“What shall I call you?” said Joan, tenderly; “you who 
have been all in all to me ; you who, even as a little child, stood 
to me in place of the mother I never knew; whom I love as I 
would have loved her.” 

“Joan—Joan ... !” 

She pushed the girl aside and rose to her feet. Some wild 
thought of escaping, of getting out of the room, seized her. 

But Joan’s arms held her. She knew it was too late. She 
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stood, pale, trembling, looking down at the girl; at the lovely, 
frightened face and beseeching eyes. 

“Let me go,” she said, in a hoarse whisper. “Let me go, or 
you will be sorry.” 

But even as she said it her strength forsook her. She sank 
down by the chair, her frame convulsed with passionate sobs. 
“I oughtn’t to have come here! Oh, I oughtn’t to have come 
here,” she cried. “ After all these years, after all this time, can’t 
I bear it a little longer?” 

“Need you bear it alone? Can I not help you? Can you 
not trust me?” said the girl, tenderly. “Don’t cry so, dear. 
You tear my heart with those sobs. Oh! let me help you bear 
this grief! Am I not your child, your Joan?” 

Abruptly the sobs ceased. Mrs. Carr lifted her head. 

“You have said it,’ she cried in a hushed, broken voice. 
“You are my child—my Joan. Some day [ knew! must tell 
you ; that I could not always act. All these years I have 
deceived you; all these years I have hidden the sin of my 
youth. Joan, don’t speak, don’t look at me like that. Your 
eyes kill me. Listen! that story I told you the other night was 
my story. The woman—the woman you condemned was—my- 
self. Joan, / am your mother!” 

There was dead silence; the tick of the clock, the fall of 
loose ash on the hearth, alone broke it. 

A young, anguished face, dead white to the lips, a hand raised 
in trembling protest. Then Joan fell prone at the feet of the 
mother whose loss she had mourned, whose memory she had 
idealised for all the years of her life. 

Mrs. Carr stooped over her, raised her in her arms and laid 
her on the white rug, and sprinkled water over the marble face. 

“ She is only faint,” she cried brokenly. “It was too sudden. 
I should not have told her. Oh, my child, my child, you know 
me at last. Have I lost your love just when I needed it most ?” 


CHAPTER XL. 
“FACE JOY’S A COSTLY MASK TO WEAR.” 
IT was long before Joan recovered from that faint. When she 


opened her eyes at last, she felt bruised and sick and bewildered. 
She tried to rise, and Mrs. Carr helped her up, and put her into 
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the low, deep chair, and placed a pillow behind her, all in silence. 
She was very pale herself. There was a look in her face new 
to it, and her eyes burned as if with inward fever. 

Joan spoke at last. 

“Is it true?” she whispered faintly. “ You said it—I have 
not been dreaming—fancying things ? ” 

Mrs. Carr slipped down on her knees beside the chair in a 
passion of unreasoning anguish. 

“T don’t know what made me tell you,” she said. “But it is 
true. Sometimes I have thought I would never tell you ; I would 
keep my secret all my life. But lately it has grown harder and 
harder. There is a luxury even in self-abasement, I suppose. 
Something has changed me—I don’t know what. I have tried 
with all my strength to live down tenderness of feeling. I have 
said it is a false thing, a foolish thing. But I haven’t succeeded, 
Joan.” 

Her voice trembled. She looked entreatingly at the white, 
averted face. 

“ And what are we to do now ?” asked the girl, suddenly. 

Mrs. Carr started. 

“To do? What should we do, Joan? We must keep our 
secret. There is no need for the world to know—for anyone, 
except just our two selves.” 

“ Still, to deceive ; still, to pretend! Oh, mother /” 

The word went home like a dagger-thrust. Mrs. Carr rose 
from her kneeling attitude and stood upright. She was swayed 
this way and that by a storm of mingled feeling. 

“What do you wish?” she asked hoarsely. 

“In that story,” said Joan, very low, “you said she (the 
woman) had met again the man who had betrayed her. That 
he was not free, but that he still cared for her.” 

“Yes.” 

“In honour, in duty, for sake of her child, is she not bound to 
that man only—come what may ?” 

“But he can be nothing to her. He may never have the 
chance of being anything—never.” 

“Still, it is her duty to keep true to him. Her child will help 
her. They two together will live alone, apart from the world , 
helping each other, consoling each other. In time, who knows, 
the wrong may be atoned for. They can but wait and hope.” 
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“Joan!” 

Mrs, Carr had wheeled round. She was gazing at the girl 
in doubt and terror. “What are you saying? What do you 
mean? You are going to be married. Your future is in safe 
keeping now. This—this secret need never be known !” 

The girl shook her head. 

“T could not marry Eustace Talbot now,” she said. 

Mrs. Carr wrung her hands in a sort of frenzy. 

“Oh! what have I done! what have I done!” she exclaimed. 
* Joan, you can’t mean it! It would be madness. What! throw 
aside love, happiness, safety, all for a mere sentiment. Yo 
must not. I will not permit it.” 

“T cannot go to Eustace Talbot with a secret in my life that 
he may not know,” repeated Joan, wearily. “I should be 
wretched. I should make him wretched. Even you, yourself 
—have you not proved that to hold something back from one 
we love acts like madness—poisons every hour, every day of 
life? If you choose to keep up this—this false tie between us— 
I shall not marry. I am your daughter, and oly your daughter. 
I will be no man’s wife unless he knows that.” 

Mrs. Carr stood there in speechless consternation. Was this 
all she had gained by listening to the voice of nature, and 
stifling that of prudence? This! To see her schemes over- 
thrown—to fall between two stools, as it were—to face life 
wrecked in fortune, shamed in repute, and all for a girl’s senti- 
ment. She felt utterly unnerved and shaken. 

“T—I think, Joan,” she said, “we will discuss this when we 
are both calmer. Try and make the best, and not the worst of 
it, dearest,” she said humbly. “There is no need for you to 
wreck your life, to deny yourself happiness, because of my folly. 
I did not tell you my secret for shat, Joan. I told it because I 
love you, and I could not help myself. I wish now I had with- 
held it until you were married to Captain Talbot.” 

“Tam glad you did not,” said Joan, softly ; “very glad. You 
were true to yourself ¢ien, mother. You must be true to your- 
self again, and I will help you.” 

“You will make us both miserable, Joan.” : 

“No,” said the girl; “no—we shall not be that. Dear 
mother, no one is miserable who does 7ight—what they feel to 
be right. We shall throw off all this stifling, hateful mass of 
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false pretences. We shall breathe a purer atmosphere. We 
shall lead a simpler, better life.” 

“We shall in fact be poor and unknown—wretched stragglers 
by the wayside,” said Mrs. Carr, bitterly. “Joan, you are too 
good for the world we live in—you are too good for me. But I 
shall not allow you to sacrifice yourself like this. I would 
sooner—” She stopped abruptly and looked at the white 
face, the eyes already so full of sorrow and foreboding. “I 
would sooner tell Captain Talbot everything,” she said, in a 
low, tremulous voice. “I think he will understand. Even, I 
think, he would forgive.” 

Over Joan’s white face came a light of gladness, wonderful to 
behold. 

“You—you would do that?” she cried. “You would have 
courage ?” 

“T think I would, Joan—for your sake.” 

“Oh, mother! mother !” 

She felt the warm young arms about her throat—the warm 
tears on her cheeks. They seemed to her as the baptism of 
regeneration in that one moment of pure and unselfish deter- 
mination ; the purest, the most unselfish her vagrant life had 
known. 

> * » * » » . 

It is one thing to be high-strung to noble deeds and acts of 
self-renunciation at night. It is another and quite a different 
matter to wake in the morning and face the cold daylight, and 
recall the cold memories, and try to live over in cold blood the 
fervent moment when all things seemed possible. 

Mrs. Carr awoke, heavy-eyed and heavy-hearted. She awoke 
to memory, the memory of the impulse that had swept her on 
its tide as a wave sweeps a cork tossed to its keeping. 

“TI knew it would happen some day,” she told herself, “but I 
never meant it to happen like this? I never thought she would 
take it as she did.” 

Yet what a weight seemed lifted off her heart. What a com- 
fort it had been to cast her wretched secret from her, and for 
one sweet, painful, miserable moment, be natural and speak the 
truth. 

But now she had to face the consequences. Now she had to 
gather up the broken threads of life and join them as best she 
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could, and holding the knots and tangles with helpless hands, 
ask herself how they were ever to become one plain, unbroken 
thread again. 

How little her schemes and plots looked. How little every- 
thing in comparison with Joan, and Joan’s happiness. At 
any cost she had vowed to secure ¢/at. At any cost it must be 
done. 

She lifted her aching head from the pillow. For once, she 
felt ill and unnerved, and turned with sick despair from the day- 
light and the thought that she must rise and face it, and play 
her part, and hold the stage a little while longer. 

“ There is a fate in it,” she said to herself. “I couldn’t help 
myself. I was driven on to do it. I am physically strong, but 
emotionally weak. I wonder if Joan really meant what she 
said. Girls are soimpulsive. They never think of consequences. 
Oh, if only she wasn’t so true and straight ;' and yet—would I 
have had her like myself?” 

She knew in her heart she would not. She had a passionate 
admiration for those very qualities she herself lacked. She 
would not have loved the girl so well had she not been so proud 
of her. 

The memory of what she had promised rushed back to her. 
She knew now that her future fate depended on Eustace 
Talbot’s decision. 

In his hands lay escape or condemnation. Would his love for 
the girl allow of pardon for her erring mother ; ignore the bar 
that lay against her name? Would he make Joan his wife now 
and keep “er secret ?” 

She knew he was the soul of honour. She knew that truth 
and honesty were not mere words, but strong purposes to him. 

As she lay, racked and tortured and perplexed, Nolan came 
and put into her hands a letter from Joan. 


“TY shall be away the whole morning,” she wrote. “J am 
going for a long walk tothink it all out. He will be sure to call. 
I leave it to you to do what you think best. Both our fates lie 
at your mercy. I meant what I said last night, mother—every 
word—Your child, “JOAN.” 


Mrs. Carr read it, half supported on her elbow, the colour 
coming and going in her haggard face. 
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“T shall have to do it,” she said. “I have brought it on my- 
self. There is no other way.” 

“You're not well, ma’am—ah, shure your face tells me that. 
Is it another bad night you're after having, and the party going 
off so beautifully, too? Will -you rest there, ma’am, and I'll 
bring ye your breakfast? Miss Joan’s gone out walking. 
She won’t be back till luncheon time.” 

“TI want no breakfast, Nolan,” said her mistress, wearily, 
“only some tea.” 

“Tay, ma’am—it’s always tay wid ye now. It’s destroying 
your nerves ye are, wid so much of it. Take some strong coffee, 
black, wid a drop of brandy in it. ’Twill set ye up fine. Let 
me bring it you. Do now!” 

Mrs. Carr shook her head. Tears were dangerously near her 
eyes. She was thinking that soon, perhaps, even this faithful 
creature might have learnt to despise her. That in the life of 
difficulties before her, such luxuries as ladies’ maids and break- 
fasts in bed might have to be dispensed with. 

She felt weak in mind and body. The ballast of self-restraint 
seemed to have been all flung recklessly overboard. The relief 
of that outburst of confidence had led to complications undreamt 


of at the moment she had yielded to it. 
When she rose at last, the set, miserable expression of her 
face startled her. 


She looked older by ten years than she had looked last 
night, when, in black velvet and diamonds, she had swept into 
her pretty rooms, every nerve braced for conquest. 

Slowly and languidly she made her toilette. 

She had given orders that no one but Captain Talbot was to 
be admitted, and the astute Nolan took that to mean that the 
proposal was coming off at last. 

At twelve o’clock Mrs. Carr heard he was in the drawing-room. 

She sent word she would be down immediately. She began 
to tremble. As she looked in the glass, she saw that every 
vestige of colour had left her face. ° 

“Can I do it?” she thought. “ M/ust I do it?” 

Then her eye fell on Joan’s letter on the dressing table. She 
took it up and thrust it in her pocket. There could be no 
compromise now. It must be done, or Joan would keep her 
word. 
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She went down the stairs and entered the dining-room. It 
had all been put straight, but outside the men were at work 
removing the boarding of the verandah. 

She saw in a moment it was no place for a confidential 
interview—even as the tall figure turned towards her and rested 
surprised eyes upon her changed face. 

“ T—perhaps I should not have called so early,” he stammered 
brokenly. 

He noticed she would not take his hand. 

“Come away from here,” she said abruptly. “There is so 
much noise and confusion.” 

She led the way into a small morning-room or study that 
Joan often used as a work-room. It looked out on the garden 
also. It was simply furnished. A bookcase and writing-table, 
a few chairs, a big sofa against the wall, some flowers, and a 
large palm in one corner. Joan’s work-basket lay on a wicker 
table in the window; a book she had been reading was open 
beside it. 

Mrs. Carr seated herself on the sofa. He remained standing. 
As she looked at him she recognised something of what he 
must have been suffering of late. Tokens of the struggle were 
evident in the anxious lines, the dim eyes, the hopeless sadness 
of his face. Quick to read the signs, she felt also she must be 
quick to avert what he had come to say. 

“Captain Talbot,” she began abruptly, “ you don’t look well ; 
and, pardon my frankness, you don’t look happy. I think I 
could give a very good guess at the cause, if you will allow me. 
A very good guess at the reason of this call to-day.” 

His face bespoke confusion. What was she going to say ? 
Surely not take the matter out of his hands, and forestall the 
privileges of Leap Year? 

“ The reason,” he stammered, “the reason is that I—that you 
must have seen—” 

“That you have lost your heart, Captain Talbot? Well, I 
should be very blind if I had not. Last night gave me positive 
assurance of it; and when I spoke to Joan she confessed. I 
wonder if I ought to tell you, captain, what she confessed ? ” 

“ Joan,” he echoed, and the room seemed to turn round, and he 
felt dizzy and bewildered, and wondered what was coming next. 

“Won't you sit down?” went on Mrs. Carr. “I will put 
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you out of your misery very quickly. It happened that last 
night, before I entered the drawing-room, I dropped one of my 
gloves in the hall. I turned back for it, and overheard you 
talking to Joan. Perhaps you had both forgotten that the door 
was open. Don’t fancy I was an intentional eavesdropper, 
captain. I had long suspected that you had cared for her, and 
it was no surprise that she should return it. Yes; Joan loves 
you. I am betraying no secret when I say so. And I am 
more glad and proud than words can say that she does. I 
know no one I would more gladly give her to—no one more 
worthy of her.” 

“ Mrs. Carr,” he stammered, and she saw that his hands were 
trembling as they rested on the chair back, “ I—don’t know what 
to say. It seems too good to be true. I love Joan; you are 
right. I never knew how much till—till——” 

“Never mind that,” she said hurriedly ; “it will be better to 
tell her yourself. No doubt you do love her very much. I 
think no man could help it. But I have no great belief in men’s 
love, Captain Talbot. There is an element of selfishness in it 
at any age. I have been wondering if your love for Joan is of 
the right stuff—if it would allow of sacrifice—of self-denial. If 
you could bear for her sake the knowledge of—of something 
the world would call disgrace.” 

He started. That word, associated with Joan, seemed so 
incongruous, he thought. He could not have heard aright. 

“Tt is not her fault,’ went on Mrs. Carr, desperately. “It 
has nothing to do with her, and yet it affects her. She—she 
insists that you should know it. Joan is not the sort of girl 
to withhold a secret from her husband.” 

The thrill of joy that one word gave him, seemed to set at 
defiance every shadow of any sin or sorrow that might thrust 
itself between him and his love. 

“If there is anything in her past, any history I ought to 
know,” he said, “I am willing to listen. But if I have won her 
love I shall not easily relinquish—herself. The faults of others 
cannot affect her. I have learnt to know her so well that——” 

He broke off abruptly. Something in Mrs. Carr’s face 
startled him. 

“Tt is the fault of others,’ she said ina low, strained voice, 
“not hers—never hers. It is a fault of—mine.” 
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“Of yours?” he said, doubtful if he had heard aright. 
“What has that to do with your niece?” 

He saw the blood mount to her temples, then fade slowly 
away. 

“Joan is not my—niece,” she said. 

He looked at her in surprise. 

“No? You mean that you adopted her, that she——” 

“She is something nearer and dearer than that, Captain 
Talbot. She is my daughter.” 

There was a moment’s silence, but in his face was only be- 
wilderment. She saw that he had not even distantly grasped 
the truth. 

“Your daughter, Mrs. Carr. I thought you had no children, 
Then why——” 

“Why have I not acknowledged her? That is my secret, 
Captain Talbot. That is why I said yours and Joan’s fate 
hung in the balance of your own decision. Do you think you 
can bear to hear the story? It is a very painful one ; and you 
must promise to respect my confidence.” 

“IT promise, on the honour of a gentleman,” he said. “I 
—I wish I could spare you. Is it necessary? Is it not 
enough that I am ready to make her my wife, whoever 
she is? To me she must always be Joan. What more do I 
need ?” 

“You are very noble,” she said, “and very trustful; and it is 
a hateful story I have to tell, but Joan has made it the condition 
of her acceptance.” 

A glimmer of the truth crossed his mind. It was hateful 
to him to see a woman humiliated, suffering ; and this brilliant, 
wonderful creature, who had never seemed to have a care in the 
world ! 

He rose abruptly. He clasped his hands behind him and 
began to pace the room in what she called his “quarter-deck” 
fashion. There was enough to pity in her if what he suspected 
was truth. He hated to think of it. He hated that she should 
put it into words—she who was Joan’s mother. 

“Shall I begin ?” she asked faintly. 

“Stay,” he said, imperatively ; “if it is about yourself—don’t 
say more than is necessary—than I ask.” 

“Go on,” she said quietly, “ put your questions.” 
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“If she is your child,” he said, “and you love her, as I know 
you do, only some very strong motive could have made you 
withhold the fact till now. Does the motive still exist?” 

“It does,” she answered. “No one in the world has any 
suspicion of the truth, except myself and one other.” 

“ Her—father ?” 

“ No—not her father. He never knew.” 

“Ts he dead ?” 

“No, he is alive, and in America.” 

The distress and perplexity of his face increased. 

“It was before you—married ?” 

“Yes. I wasamere girl, younger than Joan. I—I thought 
he would return and marry me.” 

“Ah!” he drew his breath sharp. 

“Don’t blame him,” she went on. “It was not his fault. It 
was a mistake—a hideous mistake ; and he could not come to 
me, and I thought he had forgotten, and I—determined he 
should never know.” 

“Do you mean to keep that determination? Do you think 
it is a right one?” ‘ 

“The law,” she said, “is hard enough on women. But while 
it takes from her her lawful children, it leaves to her own sole 
control the child that is not legitimate.” 

He started. This was Joan’s fate. Joan, so pure and proud. 
Joan, with her innocent heart and fearless courage. Joan, the 
victim of a lawless passion, denied the rights of motherhood 
and fatherhood, at the mercy of the world’s sneers and harsh 
judgment; but oh! dearer, ten thousand times dearer to him 
in her need of protection and shelter than ever she had been 
in her bright and gracious girlhood. 

“ There is no need to say any more,” he said. “ When a man 
at my years loves, and loves for the first time in his life, he is not 
likely to give up that love for any fault of any third person. 
Iama proud man. I have the creeds of race and honour to 
respect, but, happily I stand alone. I have no one’s leave to 
ask—no one’s counsel to take. When I said I loved your 
daughter, I meant a great deal more than you appear to have 
imagined. As my wife, she will have nothing to fear. As 
your son, I can only promise that your secret is as safe with 
me as with yourself.” 
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A little inarticulate cry escaped her lips. There was a 
moment of dead silence. 

“T cannot thank you,” she said. “Joan may—I cannot.” 

“T want no thanks,” he said. “I can see you have suffered 
greatly. It is always the woman who suffers, the man who 
escapes. I have no right to ask your motives. Doubtless you 
acted for the best. It may not have been honest, but there 
is no doubt it was wise. I should like to know if Joan knew 
of this?” 

“ Not till last night—I told her then.” 

His brow cleared. He was glad that the girl had had no 
hand in this long deception. He made up his mind that she 
must be defended against all consequences, against even the 
woman who should have been her defence. 

He ceased pacing the room, and stood before her. 

“Mrs. Carr,” he said, “I am only a blunt, honest man. I 
have no talent for finesse. I see but two courses in life—the 
tight and the wrong. Still, I would not set myself to judge of 
any man’s or any woman’s conduct, unknowing the strength of 
their temptation. You have chosen a false position. You must 
keep it. Do you know, also, that you have forfeited the right 
to claim your child, unless you are prepared to accept the 
humiliation that your claim will bring with it?” 

“TI know,” she said brokenly, “I know. Do you think I have 
not considered that, often and often? I shall not make any 
claim. I shall not trouble you once Joan-is your—wife.” 

She turned slightly away, and leant against the cushion, and 
he saw the tears gather in her eyes. 

“TI will not prolong this interview,” he said gently. “Do 
not distress yourself further. For Joan’s sake, I will keep your 
secret sacred. I trust we may not need to speak of it again.” 

She looked up—the tears were streaming helplessly down 
her face. 

“You have been all that is kind and generous always,” she 
said. “I can never thank you enough. I must seem to you 
so bad and heartless. But indeed—indeed, I have suffered 
greatly. It is not for nothing that I have masked my face in 
smiles,” 

“You are Joan’s mother,” he said gently; “that is your 
strongest appeal to me.” 
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He held out his hand, and she laid hers within it. That 
warm, strong clasp seemed to promise safety and protection. 

“Good-bye,” he said softly, “I am going to find Joan.” 

* * * * . * » 

She heard the door close. Her head drooped. Her face fell 
upon the amber satin cushion, and the helpless, unchecked tears 
streamed from her eyes. 

Ah! God was good to her. She was saved, and Joan would 
be happy. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


ON DEBATEABLE GROUND. 


For the next week no one saw anything of Mrs. Carr. She 
kept to her room, and Joan was the only one admitted. In vain 
Sir Anthony called—in vain was Miss Patience Yeo persuaded 
to waive dignity, and trot across the grounds, and make inquiries 
at St. Petrox. Mrs. Carr was seriously indisposed. That was 
all they heard ; she could see no one. 

The fate of the ball trembled in the balance. Sir Anthony 


vowed it should not take place if Queen Elizabeth were not 
present, and delicately-perfumed notes poured in on her, and fruit 
and flowers came every day from the house or the Park, and 
his distress of mind was so great that Joan even found herself 
compassionating him. 

Captain Talbot also came daily, but he was admitted—to 
see Joan. Their engagement was still a secret. Neither of 
them were anxious to take the county or the town into their 
confidence and be worried with congratulations and inquiries. 
They were very happy; deeply, earnestly happy, as was their 
nature and their way of taking things, and regarding life. 

As Mrs. Carr had said, they were admirably suited to each 
other. 

He had persuaded Joan that silence was the best. Nothing 
could be gained now by taking the world into her confidence. 
Her mother would be the sufferer, and she—the loser. 

Mrs. Carr had promised to return to Ireland once they were 
married, and the captain was trying to persuade Joan to have 
the ceremony at no distant date, and very quietly performed. 

2 
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Then they would go for a long, long cruise, and not return to 
Coombe Ditton until the following spring. 

As yet she had not given her consent. 

Her mother was really ill, and needed her and depended on 
her more and more. She would lie for hours on the couch in 
her bedroom gazing into the fire, saying nothing, interested in 
nothing, worn out, body and mind, at last by the long strain on 
her physical and mental energies. 

One afternoon Joan came in and found her sitting up. Tea 
had just been brought in. The lamp was lit. The room had 
that sociable and cosy look which Mrs. Carr contrived to give to 
all her surroundings. 

“ Are you feeling better, dear?” asked Joan, as she took a 
seat by the tea-table. 

“Yes,” she said, “I shall go downstairs to-morrow. Joan, 
when is the ball? Give me my memorandum-book. I seem 
to have lost all count of time lately.” 

Joan rose and fetched the book and gave it her, and then 
poured out the tea. 

Mrs. Carr glanced at notes and dates as she turned over the 
leaves. 

“Two weeks to-day,” she said languidly. “Two weeks. I 
have such an odd feeling about that ball, Joan, as if something 
momentous would happen. I can’t explain it. I wonder if it 
means anything—we Irish are so superstitious.” 

She took the tea and drank it slowly, still looking at the fire. 

“T hope,” said Joan, “that it won’t be too much for you. You 
look really ill, and a fortnight is a very short time to get up 
your strength.” 

She laughed lightly. 

“T will take tonics,” she said,“ and the captain shall take me 
out on the sea for little trips. Oh! I shall soon pull round 
again. I am not going to give way yet.” 

Joan was silent, and for a while neither of them spoke, and 
Mrs. Carr seemed absorbed in her own thoughts. 

“That ridiculous boy has written again,” she said suddenly. 
“He declares the ball must be postponed unless I can hold 
out hopes of being well enough to be present.” 

“Yes, he looks quite melancholy,” said Joan. “I saw him as 
he came up the garden; he is in a sort of half mourning 
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costume—greys and blacks—and wears a mauve orchid in his 
button-hole.” 

“T suppose,” said Mrs, Carr, looking at her, “ you have not a 
single regret ?” 

“Not one,” said the girl with a happy smile. “I—TI think I 
could never have done it, dearest, even to please you.” 

Again Mrs. Carr looked thoughtfully into the fire. She had 
a great deal to think of. The fact of escaping one difficulty 
had not meant by any means the escape of all. Her debts still 
remained, and were steadily mounting up to an appalling total. 

She dared not tell Joan, and she knew not to whom to turn 
for aid. Other women had furniture, property, jewels, some- 
thing to dispose of ; but she had only her old silver and a few 
diamonds, and the miscellaneous odds and ends and d7ric-a-bvac 
gathered together during her precarious life. There was no one 
from whom she could borrow money. She dared not ask 
Captain Talbot. Lucius was hopeless. 

She thought once of Sir Anthony. He was so rich. But 
then, the humiliation of an appeal to him. No, she could not 
bring herself to ¢hat, she felt—not now. Then again, that odd 
feeling, that prescience of something about to befall her, crossed 
her mind. What could it mean? What did it mean? She 
thought of the Royal Dream Book and the Book of Fate, of 
Napoleonic superstitions, of signs and omens, of the flight of 
magpies, and the spilling of salt. To each and all of these she 
had attached importance at odd times, but she could not re- 
member any special dream or event that lent itself to the 
interpretation of fate at the present moment. Yet it was borne 
in upon her that something was about to happen as strongly as 
if some soothsayer’s prophecy had foretold it, and she resolved 
to wait until after the ball, and either verify or put to scorn her 
national superstition. 

They finished their tea and had it removed, and Joan sat 
down on a low stool beside the couch—sat in happy idleness, 
dreaming the dreams of love, and revelling most of all in that 
sense of security and rest which her love had brought her. Oh! 
it was good to think of that strong arm and that honest heart ; 
good to think that the days of “ broken reeds,” and make-shifts 
and subterfuge were over. That she should breathe a purer air 
than had ever been her portion. 

2* 
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Every day, every hour, every meeting that brought her into 
closer connection with Eustace Talbot increased her admiration 
and her love, and proved that her girlish worship had formed 
and found no mean ideal. 

New interests and hopes had come into her life. The sunset 
of girlhood was very near the dawn of womanhood. She felt 
strong with another’s strength, and hopeful with another’s hope. 
Life could never be useless or commonplace again. He would 
lift her to a higher level, and teach her to ennoble herself and 
others in the time to come. 

She looked back on the strange tangles of her life, as child, as 
girl. The dreams, the sorrows, the disillusions, the cob-web 
fancies brushed aside—the ideals stoned and overcast. But at 
last, at last, God had sent her a true, pure love—such a love as 
satisfied her wholly and entirely. Here was the man she had 
dreamt of, and he, oh! joy of joys, he cared for her. And what 
ill or sorrow could touch her now in the shelter of those strong 
arms ? 

They sat there in the firelight, the woman and the girl. The 
one knew what life was; the other only dreamt of what it might 
be. 

* » * * * * * 

Little by little Mrs. Carr seemed to recover strength, and 
take back with"’each day some of its old duties and obligations. 
The news gladdened Sir Anthony. The preparations for the 
ball went on. The old discussions as to costumes, decorations, 
plans, were renewed with tenfold ardour. 

Once more he,basked in his “lady’s” smiles, and thought her 
pallor, and the ethereality, which illness had occasioned, gave 
her only a new charm and a new grace. 

Mrs, Carr braced every energy for the trial in store for her. 
At the ball Joan’s engagement would be announced. At the 
ball she would for the last time in her life shine in mimic 
sovereignty—queen it over rivals and foes alike, take up the 
sceptre of a splendid pageant, and then retire, discrowned, 
dethroned, into$voluntary exile. 

She spoke no.word of plans or decisions, not even to Joan. 
Sometimes she {met Eustace Talbot’s eyes, and smiled oddly, 
knowing he was perplexed about her, and guessing well that 
only for Joan’s sake did he compassionate Joan’s mother. The 
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change in her was evident. She could not quite take up the old 
vile. She could not be always queen of comedy, as she had 
called herself in those anxious, restless hours. 

It was quite in keeping with her life and herself that the fali- 
ing of the curtain should be on a dramatic termination to the 
play. That even comedy should have that touch of pathos, 
without which no life-drama really appeals. Yes, it was quite 
in keeping with her, and her love of effects. 

So the days drifted by, and the dresses arrived, and a great 
London modiste brought Mrs. Carr’s and tried it on, and arranged 
to stay for the night, and dress and make up Joan and herself 
with an elaborate faithfulness of detail that should be the envy 
and admiration of all beholders. 

Lady Kate had also come the day before the event to St. 
Petrox, and had brought a troop of friends and admirers to the 
hotel, and was her same giddy, flighty, flirting self, and had all 
sorts of naughty stories to relate. But, for once, her brilliant 
chatter had no charm for Mrs. Carr. Only once she ventured 
to ask her what had chanced her flame on board the big yacht. 
Lady Kate looked somewhat annoyed when reminded of the 
famous actor. 

“ He left us very abruptly,” she said, “almost rudely ; said he 
was cabled for to New York. I’m sure he wasn’t, because he 
hasn’t been acting again.” 

“ But did he go?” asked Mrs. Carr. 

“Go! Of course he did. I saw his name in the passenger 
list: However, the Stoats got Patrowlinski, the Polish fiddler, in 
place of him, and he was ever so much more amusing. He was 
épris with the Countess of Clairville. The way they went 
on——” 

She stopped and whispered something to Mrs. Carr. But her 
soul had ceased to delight in scandal, and fashionable garbage 
was an offence to her nostrils. 

She asked Sir Anthony and the captain to dinner in sheer 
desperation the first evening of Lady Kate’s arrival, and thanked 
her stars that fatigue, and the obligation of looking her best for 
the evening, kept that volatile lady in her bed the greater part 
of the next day, while Nolan went to and fro with cups of tea 
and bovril, and delicate sandwiches, what time her hair was in 
crimping pins, and her complexion smothered in creams and 
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unguents. Lady Kate had chosen her character, and the dress 
had arrived, perfect in every detail, from the wig to the shoes. 

They dined rather earlier than usual, and in tea-gowns, as the 
business of dressing would be long and elaborate. Lady Kate 
was in radiant spirits, and heartily enjoyed her cutlets and 
chicken, and souffé and dessert, her glass or two of Burgundy, 
and her black coffee and chasse. 

Mrs. Carr ate very little. She still looked pale and harassed, 
and had grown so thin that Lady Kate had been startled to see 
her. Then she took it into her frivolous head that her friend 
must have been trying some anti-fat remedy, and that it had not 
agreed with her. She never complained of feeling ill, and silence 
on any matter connected with self-inconvenience was a thing not 
to be understood by Lady Kate. 

They all retired to their rooms about eight o’clock, and for the 
space of two hours a hallowed silence breathed over St. Petrox. 

Then doors began to open and shut. The great sodiste was 
clamoured for by Lady Kate for “finishing touches.” Nolan and 
the maid were rushing to and fro. Exclamations of wonder and 
amazement were heard at intervals, and forth swept, at last, a 
marvellous vision of regal splendour, such as even the vain and 
splendour-loving original might have envied. 

Tall and stately—her wonderful erection of hair braided with 
pearls, and crowned by a tiny crown; her costly ruff and 
stomacher, her satin and velvet all ablaze with jewels, her mag- 
nificent figure unspoilt even by hoops and whalebone, a smile on 
her crimson lips, triumph in her sparkling eyes, so stood Mrs. 
Carr—a queen in all her glory—a worthy queen, indeed ! 

A burst of genuine admiration greeted her. Even Lady Kate 
forgot to be jealous of her regal-looking friend. They were such 
different styles, and she could never have carried off the hoops 
and that enormous ruff. 

Joan looked lovely as Amy Robsart, but even Joan was 
eclipsed for once. There comes one supreme moment in a 
woman’s life when she looks her best and feels it, when her 
mood and herself and her /oz/ette are one harmonious combina- 
tion. This evening was Mrs. Carr’s supreme moment. 

It was past ten o’clock when they left St. Petrox. It was 
eleven before they swept into the magnificent ball room of 
Morpeth Park. 
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The room was quite full. They were the last to arrive, and 
Sir Anthony had begun to manifest restlessness and anxiety 
when they were announced by their personated names. 

Every eye turned to Mrs. Carr; a dance had just concluded, 
and the various couples were sauntering to and fro. There was 
an involuntary hush, then a murmur of wonder as they saw Essex 
bowing low before his sovereign lady, and then, at a signal pre- 
arranged, a group of courtiers, pages, maids-of-honour, formed 
about them, and the gorgeous pageant passed down the beautiful 
ball-room and there took their places for the stately dance that 
had been rehearsed and pre-arranged so long. 

Never had a sight so magnificent greeted the eyes of Coombe 
Ditton. Never had such envy and heart-burnings gnawed in 
the breasts of the fair maidens and pompous matrons forming 
its social centre. Mrs. Johnnie, as Mary Queen of Scots, felt that 
her dream of eclipsing her rival was over. Handsome as she 
looked, perfect as was her dress, there could be no comparison 
between the regal beauty of that rival and her own common- 
place, every-day style. You might have matched Mrs. Johnnie 
out of Peter Robinson’s or Whiteley’s assistants. You would 
have had to search far and wide for the equal of the handsome 
Irish-woman. 

With her consciousness of beauty and success, Mrs. Carr’s 
spirits had once more risen to their old mirthful brightness. 

She forgot her troubles. She forgot her debts. She thrust 
aside every dark and painful memory of those past weeks. To 
all intents and purposes she was what she represented—a queen 
by right of superiority to those other women, who wore their 
dresses either with a sort of shamefaced consciousness, or bold 
effrontery ; whose rouge was so palpably evident, and whose wigs 
were so painfully—wigs. 

She moved past and amongst them as if she were in reality 
the sovereign she represented. She crushed the Corners, and 
the Dennisons, the Larkings and Pollocks—the big and 
little notabilities alike, not so much by intent as because she 
could not help it. 

The London set flocked about her with delight. Her old 
brilliance and light-heartedness came back with scarce an effort. 
If she had never been a success before, she was one to-night. 
With every hour her consciousness of that fact increased. Essex 
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hardly left her side. He had eyes and ears for no one else, 
let people comment as they might. Captain Talbot gazed at 
her in wonder. He was Sir Francis Drake, and his friend Sir 
Walter Raleigh. 

He thought of that scene but three short weeks ago, of the 
woman crushed and humiliated, confessing the secret she had 
hidden all those years from the world—the tears of anguish 
rolling down her cheeks. 


He thought of it and asked himself what women were made 
of ? 


(To be concluded.) 


~cOxeeowro>> 


H Wet Day in Zermatt. 


THE grey, monotonous rain streams down, dismal, uninter- 
mittent; the chaos of rocks and ridges, peaks and glaciers 
around us is hidden, blotted out by thick, impenetrable mists. 
Yesterday, watching the small, furry clouds that dappled the 
morning sky towards Italy, those who knew shook solemn heads 
and foretold mischief. And full soon the mischief came, circling 
and wreathing about the silent Matterhorn that proffers a con- 
stant, stern defiance to the elements. Thicker and darker grow 
the floating scarves of mist round the grim mountain, thicker 
and darker the clouds that move slowly up, big with rain. 
Then the storm-fiend flashes his darts, and roars and rages at 
the great bleak rock, for that it should dare to pierce his 


misty realm, and the black clouds bring fearfully forth their 
torrents— 


** Water and fire in ruin reconciled ; ” 


and men who dwell in the valleys below look up and mutter, 
“ Another thunderstorm on the Matterhorn.” 

Is there anyone up there? is asked among the climbers. 
Yes, a young American tourist staying at the Schwarzsee had, 
on the previous day, proclaimed to certain veterans that he in- 
tended to occupy the hut that night, and just swarm right away 
up the old horn early next morning. The veterans had 
grunted ; such talk jars their nerves ; for your true climber is 
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full of reverence and high love and prudent fear for the giants 
whose charms and perils he knows so well ; when he speaks of 
them his heart speaks, and the self-confident crowing of cockerels 
who fear nothing because they know nothing, is to him even as 
the crackling of thorns under a pot. 

But the Yankee’s guides are named and doubt ceases, for they 
are men of experience and worth, who will not allow their Herr 
to run foolish risks; “steady men”—in climbing parlance the 
highest praise. 

Of this anxiety relieved, imprisoned souls at the Hotel du 
Mont Rose cast about for some occupation to kill the hours of 
gloom. Of course there is the billiard table, but that can only 
amuse two at a time; moreover, ’tis a waggish table which, in 
spite of wedges under its sturdy little legs, perpetually collects 
the balls in a line along the right-hand cushion; an effect 
destructive of play and temper. Cards scarcely appeal to 
one in the morning ; and as for books—well, there is some- 
thing in the air of Zermatt, some furtive, restless spirit that will 
not let you absorb yourself in the written page—that is for ever 
nudging you, for ever whispering in your ear: “See! the clouds 
are lifting ; hark! the rain is dying away; make ready for to- 
morrow ae 

Ah no! the spirit lies; the clouds are not lifting; still falls 
the grey rain, through which dimly twinkle a few lights in the 
Zermatter Hof over the way. The famous Zermatt wall, now 
reduced—alas! by half its original height, is bare of its usual 
congregation of guides and porters ; the rain runs down its old 
stained face and swells the slate-coloured, innumerable puddles 
that twinkle among the shining cobbles. Click-clack, click-clack, 
faintly come the sounds of approaching hoofs, and from out the 
mist looms a dismal cavalcade! three dripping forms, dolefully 
rocking on the backs of three dripping mules. Aureoled by 
dark umbrellas—useless against the all-pervading damp, they 
make their mournful way down the dank, dismal street, followed 
by a pair of stumbling, mud-splashed drivers with down-turned 
brims, and hands thrust deep into their pockets. These grip 
beneath their arms sundry long white alpenstocks, adorned with 
little black chamois-horns, daintily curved; by which sign we 
know the riders for Germans who have chosen this auspicious 
morning to come down from the Riffel. 
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Roused perchance by such small signs of life, a few burly 
figures, clad in thick rough cloth, come slowly lurching up the 
street, like great brown bears, shrugging the rain off their furry 
shoulders. Guides are these, whom the weather renders as idle 
as their Herrs. Slow they are of speech as of movement ; their 
greeting the unvarying formula: “Nun, Herr, haben Se guat 
geschlofen? Guat!” just as if you had been spending the night 
in a stifling, flea-haunted hut or beneath a marrow-freezing rock, 
instead of in the excellent beds of the Mont Rose. 

Then, if you are a true Briton, you inform him that the 
weather is, in your opinion, bad. A long survey of the grey 
gloom convinces him that you speak truly: “Joh, das Watter 
ist sehr schlacht.” And, to your next effort of asking whether 
he thinks there is any chance of accomplishing the Peak you 
have in mind, he will after careful reflection reply with barbarous 
accent, “ Joh, wenn das Watter guat wird, doh kénnen wir geh- 
hen, aber wenn anders das Watter schlacht bleibt, doh méssen 
wir steh-hen.” 

Here you may well break off with a cordial hand-grip, and 
retire to rub your fingers back into shape after it ; for beyond this 
your guide’s conversation extends not. What they talk of 
amongst themselves I never can guess; but then they doubtless 
wonder the sameabout us. Yet place this awkward, slow-witted, 
heavy-fisted man on a difficult ice-slope or in a dangerous 
couloir, and lo! he is transformed ; his eye brightens, his step is 
firm, his judgment prompt, his strong grip a comfort to your 
soul. Pity it is that he need ever imperil his limbs in stumbling 
along a commonplace level street ! 

Well, the day’s work must be done in spite of wet, and other 
forms pass out of the gloom before our observant porch. Now 
a man bending forward to counterpoise the huge wooden milk- 
container that sways on his back with every solid step; now an 
old crone bent almost double under a towering pile of faggots 
whose weight is added to by the unsparing rain, her thin grey 
hair straying dismally down her wizened cheeks, her heels, 
curiously be-darned, rising at each step out of clamorous wooden 
clogs; now a shining, barrel-shaped mule, portmanteau-laden, 
trotting along at a pace that somewhat disconcerts his fat, plethoric 
driver. An occasional cripple lingers near us for contribution, 
and presently one of Zermatt’s two cu/-de-jattes swings by on his 
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wooden crescent, grasping in either hand a stout peg whereon 
he leans at each “step” forward; a cheerful fellow this, whose 
pink, beaming face attracts more sympathetic pennies than the 
self-pitying, woe-drawn features of his rival in affliction. Thus 
true it is that if you smile at the world, the world will smile 
back at you, legless though you may be. 

Towards noon, half-a-dozen children come tumbling down the 
cobbles in aimless zigzags, gleeful but silent, for are not their fat 
little cheeks distended to bursting with the lollipops and dozs de 
réglisse that M. le Curé—whose black gown is even now disap- 
pearing into the church—has been dispensing to them? The 
tin tables by our porch at once arrest their attention ; too minute 
to sit up at them, they crawl underneath to finish the collation and 
hurl mutual defiance through the rain that splashes round and 
patters on their new-found roofs. 

Lunch forms a useful break in the day, the consumption of 
unearned food being a degree less dismal than the contempla- 
tion of rain. The long tables are crowded, yet a certain method 
in seats is maintained in that that small, small band whose real 
object in visiting Zermatt is to climb and not to loaf, have 
one of the lateral tables reserved for them at the top of the 
room, and are attended to by sun-faced Marie, best of waitresses. 

The company includes several noteworthy characters. There 
is the resolute, linguistic female of many travels, who is always 
dropping her “ pangsnay,” and who has earned great distinction 
by her fine reproof of two New England visitors for talking of 
“Mount Blank” when they obviously mean “ Momblong.” 
There is the red-faced little man in the black frock coat, known 
as the “ Vermiform Appendix,” by reason of an erudite treatise 
wherein he has considerably added to the darkness that en- 
shrouds that mysterious organ. Then the little Frenchman, of 
fervent Legitimist opinions, which he airs with alarming 
vehemence of voice and gesture to an uncomprehending but 
sympathetic audience. Next to him sits a fat lady with a port- 
able orchestra in the form of twenty-four Indian bangles and a 
mammoth chételaine ; she sustains her Orleanist neighbour’s 
eloquence by frequent interjections, such. as, “ Vraymong!” and 
“Essker!”—the latter believed to stand for “Is that so?” 
Yesterday he somewhat lost patience: “Mais oui, madame, 
est-ce-que! est-ce-que quoi donc?” and referred to her later 
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on as “une femme tout-a-fait intelligente—mais un peu bizarre 
—dque dis-je ?—enfin, anglaise!” 

Then there is a strapping young woman of six feet, with her 
infinitesimal but infinitely jealous admirer, whom she exhibits to 
a pitying public, laden like a pack-mule with all her para- 
phernalia, save an alpenstock similar to a weaver’s beam ; 
opposite them, three gaunt and collarless Scotchmen who spend 
most of their meal-times in reckoning up the expenses of their 
“ mountaneering excurrsion;” and, sitting out of humanity’s 
reach, flanked by two rows of empty chairs, an unfortunate 
cockney tourist, whom some wag has ensnared into anointing 
his face with petroleum as a safeguard against sunburn—and 
who inveighs to his choking vis-a-vis anent the “shyme of 
myking gyme of a feller like that.” 

At our table also there are several faces that boast the semi- 
flayed condition produced by snow-reflected sun; others, by 
repeated burnings, have attained a fine, business-like bronze— 
the envy of an artist, newly arrived, who straightway attempts 
to fill a mental palette with the needful portrait colours. Several 
well-known climbers are here ; several others also, who hope to 
become such, and have already accomplished some not con- 
temptible things. Among the tyros is a very frail parson, with 
gold-rimmed spectacles, and an intense admiration for this “en- 
nobling pastime,” who has furtively filled a pink hock-glass with 
water and is now sipping it in vain attempt to be thought a 
drinker of strong wines. There are also a few lady-climbers, 
lean of feature and hideous of garb, whom the artist shudder- 
ingly avoids. This young man, who all the morning has been 
drawing the much-enduring attention of the company to mauve 
gleams on the village roofs, violet shadows in the puddles, and 
green and sienna streakings on the wet wall, now points ecstati- 
cally at certain blue lights on the raven locks of a Murillo-like 
boy, who, encouraged by his Italian parents, is conveying hot meat 
to his sweet little mouth with his dirty little fingers. This is the 
last straw. “ Blue lights in his hair!” growls a veteran, “how dis- 
gusting!” “ Beastly,” says another, “why don’t they wash his 
head?” “Just like those foreigners” . . . and so on round 
the table, whereat the artistic one subsides and furtive winks 
are exchanged at the prospect of a respite from colour-effects. 

And the talk swings round to climbing, as: it inevitably must 
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when several are gathered together with that one object ; and 
this peculiarity there is among climbers, that they are rarely 
bores, and can, when pressed, speak of their own achievements 
manfully and modestly ; so that those who listen are anxious to 
remember, eager to hear more, consumed with desire to follow 
in those daring steps and conquer all— 


‘‘the frozen ridges of the Alps 
‘*Or any other ground unhabitable 
‘* Wherever Englishman durst set his foot.” 


Truly, an ennobling pastime! Yet, should one ask why it is 
ennobling, why even attractive to toil up a couple of miles of 
rocks and snow and ice, spending weary and sometimes 
dangerous days and highly uncomfortable nights in a cold chaos 
that is shunned of all life save the rare, majestic eagle ; should 
one ask this, how hard it is to answer, to give a reason for this 
faith in the Alpine creed! “Splendid view, don’t you know, 
and all that sort of thing,’ a climber will tell you. Thou 
hypocrite ! were it for the panorama alone, the projected rail- 
ways up these giants would not fill you with horror and wrath, 
and make you discuss, over your cigar after lunch, of guides in 
the Dolomites, of ways and means in the Caucasus and 
Himalayas. Neither is the theory, held by some, that the 
hardest way up affords the most splendid views, possessed of that 
intrinsic plainness that is commonly attributed to the pike-staff ; 
nay, it seems rational to suppose that the more one’s being is 
occupied with searching for the next foothold, the less attention 
can be bestowed on surrounding wonders of scenery. 

Then there is your saturnine surgeon from Cavendish Square, 
an enthusiastic mountaineer himself, who, through clouds of 
cigarette smoke, will yet display that perverse ingenuity with 
which scientific men strive to rob us of our ideals, by arguing 
that the climbing craze is a mere survival of that instinct peculiar 
to the hairy arboreal quadrumane who gambolled amid the un- 
couth rocks and monstrous trees of the Pliocene period. “ Look 
at the new-born human,” he says; “hangs by its hands to an 
extended finger or a stick as long as you please, just like an 
ape.” “Can it, by George? doesn’t it yell?” asks another. 
“ Yes, the kid does generally cry,” he admits. “Crying for the 
loss of its tail, no doubt,” mutters the artist. With a withering 
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glance the surgeon proceeds to show how strong is this instinct 
in the “human young.” “Why do boys go bird’s-nesting unless 
to satisfy the climbing impulses of their ancestors? D’you 
suppose they’d care for the eggs if they could pick ’em up on 
the ground, like hen’s eggs, instead of having to climb for ’em?” 

“Well, sir,’ observes a middle-aged American with bright, 
grey eyes and the deliberate utterance of his race, “I have every 
faith in your knowledge of my ancestors; but when I was a 
‘human young, I reckon I climbed more often for apples than 
for eggs; and not even then if I could fetch ’em down with.a 
brickbat.” This remark is loudly cheered by the artistic one, 
and by three Cambridge undergraduates, who, though free from 
bias as to their origin, are anxious to lend acrimony to the dis- 
pute by “ragging the Doc.” 

What need, after all, of Evolution to explain the delights of 
mountaineering! The glorious air, the physical combat with 
opposing forces, the splendours of shape and colour beneath, 
around, and overhead, the endurance, activity and real courage 
required—are not these things enough? Neither can anyone 
think lightly of that lofty mental state, that passionate solemnity 
in him who, after a long and perilous climb, stands as it were on 
the very brow of Nature, centred in a countless, silent, sun-lit 
multitude of peaks and domes—those cathedrals of the universe, 
that seem to bear more than all created things the direct impress 
and chisel-marks of the Eternal Architect. In the midst of such 
awful beauty, the soul seems to leap exultant within one, to 
proclaim its affinity with the Infinite. I feel to be “On the 
margin of life illimitable, and that there are higher conditions 
than existence. Everything around is supernatural ; everything 
full of unexplained meaning.” Far homelier scenes inspired 
Richard Jefferies to these thoughts ; with what mighty exulta- 
tion would his god-like, responsive soul have thrilled, had he 
who well knew how that the hills purify those who walk on them, 
stood here on the wondrous Alps, here in full view of Virgin 
Nature, here in the very gaze of the Great Spirit . . . where 
even we of grosser clay may briefly realise “ A soul-life illimi- 
table,” a direct commune with Eternity. Such hallowed 
moments are worth all toil ; they are, in a present poet’s words, 


the “peaks of life!” 
* * * * * * * 
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The afternoon drags on in weary wetness; we straggle down 
the narrow street, past rows of ice-axes and snow-spectacles, 
photographs and wood-carvings, towards the Mont Cervin 
Hotel, in whose garden there is a large cage, tenanted by a 
splendid golden owl, to “rag” which is the undergraduates’ 
chief joy. But to-day the bird is sleepy and will not more than 
half open one contemptuous eye. Our American is moved to 
relate the manner in which owls are captured in Mexico. It 
seems that the “greaser,” indolent to the bone, does not even 
trouble to carry a gun on these occasions; he merely taps the 
trunk of the nearest gum-tree on which an owl happens to be 
sitting, whereupon Minerva’s bird opens wide eyes and fixes 
the intruder with a petrifying stare. The “greaser,” staring 
back, walks slowly round the tree, the bird remaining immovable, 
save for its head, which slowly turns to follow him. “ Thus, 
gentlemen, when the greaser comes round ‘to the point he 
started from, the owl’s head will have performed one com-plete 
revolution, and he accordingly falls down dead of a twisted neck.” 
This valuable addition to fowler’s lore is received with due 
appreciation, the youngest undergraduate suggesting, however, 
that the experiment be tried forthwith upon the hotel owl. 

“Well, sir, if you will provide a gum-tree and a greaser, I 
will buy up this pampered pigeon-grabber an’ risk his having as 
much sense as the Mexican variety. Have you ever seen the 
Matterhorn, sir?” 

“Seen the Matterhorn!” exclaims the startled youth, “why, 
of course I have.” 

“Very good—you fev’ seen it, and now, what does it put you 
in mind of?” 

“In mind of! Great Scott, I don’t know! What does it 
remind you of?” 

“ That—great—black—rock, towering up aloft till it just 
seems to scrape the sky, and surrounded by all that ocean of 
white peaks an’ domes, always reminds me, sir, of a bottle of 
stout in a smash-up of table crockery. May I ask if you area 
drinker of bottled stout ?” 

“Yes,” says the mystified one, “ when I can get it good.” 

“Then come on, sir—they have it good in this hotel—I have 
been there,” and so saying he leads the way on to the verandah, 
followed by the younger members of the party, whose noisy 
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mirth during the ensuing hour forms a comic contrast to the 
iron gravity of its chief producer—our solemn-faced, twinkling- 
eyed Yankee. 

The rest of us wander across the road to where three or four 
chamois are on view in a large caged enclosure, and admire the 
awkward nimbleness of the baby-chamois with its graceful 
head and sprawling, over-grown legs. This grotesque infant 
already possesses all the marvellous agility and sure-footedness 
of its parents, and frightens our ladies by bounding down the 
precipitous rock-wall that forms the back of the enclosure at a 
break-neck pace, halting demurely at the bottom with its nose in 
the air and its legs all pointing different ways, and pretending 
not to notice the tender alarm displayed for its safety. The 
only indifferent onlookers are two fine eagles that drearily sit in 
an adjacent cage, with their fierce, far-away gaze, dreaming of 
freedom. One of them slightly slopes his head at the Infant 
Phenomenon, as who should say, “ Ah, you wouldn’t skip much, 
young ’un, if 7 could get at you.” Yet does the cruel eagle, the 
emblem of strong freedom, seem more to be commiserated in 
its imprisonment than the inoffensive chamois. For with Nature, 
not the bird, lies the guilt. 

One evening, coming down the Unter-Aar glacier, I perceived 
a small, dark object lying on the white expanse; I made my 
way to it, and there, lying on its back with stiff, extended legs, 
and jaws yet open from the last piteous shriek, lay a dead and 
disembowelled marmot, its rodent teeth glistening and its soft 
fur sadly crushed and torn; round it the snow was flecked with 
crimson. And near it lay a silent witness—an eagle’s feather— 
just one large, brown feather. This sight was truly tragic ; 
lying there in the vast white solitude, it proclaimed the cruelty 
of Nature in the very midst of her beauty—the triumph of 
violence and the doom of the weak. Slowly sank the reddening 
sun, pushing out long blue shadows to hide so dark a blot. 

And yet, why grieve for a slaughtered marmot? Would 
an eagle, dead of famine, be less pitiable ? 

The hotel ’bus now rumbles splashingly up the street, scatter- 
ing stray dogs and children; through its misty panes dismal 
faces are gazing at the world of wet. But, at dinner, the climbers’ 
table is increased by several fresh arrivals, and everyone brightens 
under the double influence of renewed acquaintanceships and 
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Swiss champagne, till neighbouring females of the prim per- 
suasion bend scandalized but unheeded frowns towards the 
revellers. Truly it cuts some people to the soul to see their 
fellows merry. ' 

Then all troop downstairs to the porch, where, joy of joys! 
the rain is found to have ceased and the white moon is shyly 
peeping through the cloudrifts. Coffee is served by old Yost, 
dear, rusty-coated, time-honoured Yost, who has played the 
faithful servitor ever since the great Matterhorn disaster of ’65 ; 
who never sleeps (save perhaps in winter time), and himself 
awakens climbers and their guides at all hours of the night with 
a punctuality barely equalled by the solar system; and whose 
affection for the mountain-loving “ Herren” is most cordially 
returned by all that know his kindly, wrinkled face. 

And since the “shlachtes Watter” is retiring in confusion 
before the double testimony of ancient Yost and the weather-glass, 
all are in excellent humour to hearken to the stringed band that 
good Madame Seiler has caused to play before the hotel. 

How good it is to sit at ease within the sound of music! 
After the unintermittent buzz of falling rain the air seems very 
still; talk is hushed, and the concord of sweet sounds rises 
softly to the listening night. “Look!” whispers the surgeon, 
pointing to a dim little figure crouching in a window recess. 
It is the Bruiser, actually the Bruiser! filia pugnax, to wit,a 
small blue-eyed girl of some eight summers ; so christened by 
reason of her recent encounter with a hair-pulling, boyish tor- 
mentor, whom after many ineffectual tears she suddenly put to 
yelling flight by a tremendous bang over the head with a piece 
of chair-back caught up from the roadway. For this feat of 
arms she stands in high favour with us all ; that favour taking 
the form of sweets and pennies galore. But it is the surgeon 
that she prefers, and who alone may pet her; his gleaming eye- 
glass, full of frowning menace that scares away the little 
edelweiss-selling nuisances, has no terrors for the Bruiser; her 
unerring child-instinct perceives at once and fastens on to the 
kindly heart that vainly strives to hide itself behind a gruff 
exterior. 

There the little elf crouches, huddled up in the dark em- 
brasure ; two queer little mud-stained boots projecting on the 
wet cobbles, two small hands clasping her knees ; the rest is 
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lost in the black setting of the shadow, save where her face 
peers out, half lit by the gas light, the contour blurred, the 
features softened, the shadowed eyes gazing wistfully at the 
musicians. It is Siebel’s song in Faust that they are playing, 
but little she knows of it; only her childish soul is caught up, 
lapped in melody, borne on the sweet harmonious stream away 
into the night. . . . . Suddenly, she catches sight of us 
watching her ; the spell is broken, and she comes slowly forward 
with a bunch of dainty crocuses as an offering to her friend. 
What! the Bruiser been crying? No, it is nothing ; she shakes 
her curls and points bashfully at the musicians, “Das macht 
mich traurig,” she whispers. Even so, little maid; winsome 
Jessica too was never merry when she heard sweet music, nor 
are any that have souls to feel. 

But the Bruiser’s little glimpse of soul-life is past, and 
from the stolid approval in her round eyes she is evidently 
maturing the opinion that to sit on the knee of the tall English- 
man with the glass eye, being stroked by fine ladies and munch- 
ing chocolate-creams to her heart’s content, is a very good way 
of ending a wet day in Zermatt. 


STROLLER. 





“W’ronica Mary.” 


By INA LEON CASSILIS. 


“ PLEASE, sir, do gimme a troy—I kin dawns—thet I can!” 

A voice hoarse with shouting about the streets, talking the 
vilest Cockney. A little, slender, half-starved girl, with a pinched 
white dirty face, masses of magnificent yellow-brown hair 
tumbling in tangled masses of unkempt curls about her 
shoulders, great luminous dark eyes, with long, upward-curling 
lashes, The creature’s face looked all eyes, as she pressed 
eagerly forward among the crowd of children besieging the 
stage-manager of the great Parthenon Theatre for engagements 
in the Christmas pantomime. The man addressed, who was not 
the stage-manager, but had made his way through the crowd to 
speak to that personage, hardly heard the earnest pleading ; 
one of the more experienced hands—a child no older than this 
waif, who was quite a ragamuffin, without even shoes on her 


feet, said contemptuously : 
“Go on! that ain’t Mr. Belmont—yow ain’t bin in the panto 
afore !” 


“But I kin dawns!” persisted the little outcast, with an 
effrontery which quite disgusted some of the others. She 
pushed up nearer to the stage-manager and his companion. 
The latter was a tall, handsome man, of perhaps thirty. Maybe, 
his good looks attracted the child ; she could not be expected to 
divine that it was not a good face. 

“Please sir!” she said again, “I kin dawns!” 

“Get out, you limb!” said Belmont, harshly. He was not 
an unkind man, but engaging children for the pantomime would 
try the temper of an angel. The other man, however, turned 
round, and looked down from his altitude of six-feet-two upon 
the dirty mite who could “dawns.” His keen dark eyes dis- 
cerned the beauty through the mists of grime and starvation 
which obscured it; he said laughingly : 

“Who taught you to ‘dawns, younker ?” 

“Nobody didn’t teach me, sir,” said she, with increasing 
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eagerness, encouraged by the smile on the man’s lips. “I 
learned myself, a dawnsin’ to the orgins—you see me, sir.” 

“Lord ! she’s no good, Mr. Derval,” said Belmont. 

“T don’t know. She’s an uncommon beauty, by Jove! and as 
prettily made as a fairy. Give her a chance in the back row!” 

“They're demons—those ragamuffins—you can’t do anything 
with them.” 

But Claude Derval was nothing if not eccentric; besides, his 
finer, more critical, sense was struck by the something unique in 
the child which entirely escaped the stage-manager. 

“Look here!” he said, laughing, “I'll see what this little imp 
can do, and if she’s fit for anything, you might give her a 
‘chawns, as she’d call it. Come here, younker. Look out 
where you’re going!” He led the way to the stage, the arab 
following with alacrity. The huge stage looked dreary enough, 
with just a flaring “T piece” struggling with dull streaks of 
winter daylight, showing gaunt bits of scenery, ropes, odd 
“ properties,” and such paraphernalia ; but the waif gazed around 
her, awe-struck, while Derval pulled a rattletrap piano a little 
out of the wings. “ Now then,” said he seating himself on a 
kitchen. chair without a back, “let’s see how you can ‘ dawns.’ 
Start there—so that I can see you. That’s right.” 

Instantly the creature was alert, all attention. As Derval 
ran his long fingers over the keys, the waif struck a pose that 
startled him—for it was full of a wild, unconscious grace ; she 
could not have seen that pose; this was nature, and perfect. 
Derval struck up a lively tune, and away went the ragamuffin— 
with extraordinary nimbleness and grace, and faultless time. 
It was evident, too, that she thoroughly enjoyed the exercise ; 
her pallid cheeks flushed, her superb eyes glowed, her pale lips 
parted over the pretty, white teeth ; her bare feet touched the 
boards as lightly as a fairy’s; the steps were not technical, but 
the child was a born and practised dancer. Derval stopped the 
piano, and she stopped too, throwing herself into another 
exquisite pose. 

Derval called to one of the scene shifters, who was hovering 
near, to tell Mr. Belmont to step round for a minute or two. 
Claude Derval was a critic who had already made his position ; 
he wrote for two or three leading papers, and was a power. 
Belmont came at once. 
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“T’ve found you an acquisition, Belmont,” said Derval. “Go 
it again, rags and tatters.” 

Once more he played, and once more the girl danced. 
Belmont was astonished, delighted. 

“Who taught her?” he exclaimed. 

“Nature. That thing danced as soon as she could walk. 
Take her on, Belmont ; you won’t repent it. If you don’t I'll 
get her somewhere else.” 

“Oh! I'll take her on,” said Belmont. “ What’s your name, 
child?” 

“V’ronica Mary, sir.” 

“Veronica?” repeated Derval, surprised. “Where did you 
get that name?” 

“Dunno, sir. Mother called me V’ronica.” 

“Ts she living ?” 

“No, sir, mother died when I were three year old, she did, 
an’ I didn’t ’ave no father, sir.” 

“Very likely!” said the critic, drily, in an aside to Belmont, 
who asked : 

“But your other name?” 

“ Nothin’—only V’ronica Mary, sir! ” 

“What was your mother called?” It was Derval’s soft voice 
that spoke. 

“Dunno, sir.” 

“Who takes care of you now?” 

V’ronica Mary looked surprised. 

“No one, sir.” 

“Where do you live?” 

“ Nowheres, sir.” 

“You poor little mortal! You must be half-starved.” 

“T gits ’ungry, sir—sometoimes.” 

“Most times, I should say. Well, Belmont, I'll leave you to 
settle with that mite—you'll have to get one of the charwomen 
to wash her down. Here, V’ronica Mary—” he held out a 
shilling, “go and get a tuck-out, for once in your life.” 

“Thankye, sir;” the great eyes shone like stars. Probably 
V’ronica Mary had never possessed a silver piece of even the 
lowest value in all her previous deplorable existence. She was 
taken on at the, to her almost fabulous, “screw” of three-and- 
sixpence per week. Belmont did not think it necessary to tell 
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her that she was worth much more than that, and of course the 
poor little ignoramus had no idea of her own value. She was 
simply wild with delight at being in the pantomime, and would 
have come for nothing a week, and thought herself well paid. 

V’ronica Mary—some pious mother had perhaps bestowed 
upon her those saintly names — proved the aptest and most 
obedient of pupils, and, when washed, and better fed, and clothed 
in decent garments instead of rags, she fully justified Claude 
Derval’s perceptions as to her beauty. As for her, her cup of 
happiness was full when, on Boxing Night, she sprang on to the 
gorgeous stage, in silver spangles and pale pink tights, with a crown 
of stars on her auburn curls, and a glittering wand in her hand. 
She only danced in an ensemble dance, but Claude Derval, who 
was in front, noticed her, and gave her a special line in his 
notice, remarking on her beauty, and perfectly graceful and 
unaffected dancing. After a few nights V’ronica Mary was put 
to dance in a pas de quatre, and by-and-bye, after a course of 
lessons from the ballet mistress, she was promoted to a fas seul, 
in which she fairly brought down the house. Then Madame 
Catherine, seeing that there was “money” in the girl, took her into 
her own house, and trained her thoroughly, paying herself out 
of the child’s engagements. She wasa kind woman, too, and 
treated V’ronica Mary well, affording her a good general 
education, and taking care of her morals also. She was, 
perhaps, not particularly strait-laced, but she did not see, she 
said, why a dancer shouldn’t be an honest girl. If V’ronica 
Mary “went wrong,” it shouldn’t be for lack of a good home. 

By-and-bye, Madame Catherine took her pupil to America, 
and then to Russia and other continental countries, where 
the sometime street arab was a premiéve danseuse, and 
turned the heads of all the gilded youth, but never had her own 
head turned—not even when Madame Catherine died, and the 
girl was left alone in the world. She might have won the 
diamonds of princes ; she might have “married well,” but she 
would do neither. She tore up amorous letters without reading 
them, sent back presents, and lived a blameless life in the midst 
of temptations. There are women who seem to be incorruptible, 
and V’ronica Mary—Mlle. Vera Mendez, as she was now called 
—was apparently one of them. 

And while she was mounting the hill, the man who obtained 
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for her her first “chawns,” was descending it. Claude Derval 
had always been a gambler, but at the time he saw V’ronica 
Mary, he might have been reformed, if the woman he loved had 
been made of different stuff; but while he was infatuated, she 
was cool and calculating ; she upbraided him for his vice, instead 
of persuading and influencing. He was a man whom love could 
lead as one leads a child, but who could not be driven to 
anything; ructions came, then rupture, and finally Elinor 
Moulton threw over her lover for a richer, and safer, man. The 
result of this was to send him on that road known as “ going 
to the devil.” He gambled wildly, neglected his work, was at 
Monte Carlo when he should have been in London, made 
enemies and alienated friends by his bitter mood, and, in short, 
did his level best to run through the gamut of ruin. He didn’t 
drink ; that was, perhaps, a saving grace; but an inveterate 
gambler is almost as hard to reform as a drunkard ; and Derval 
was a “plunger” who made sufficiently reckless gamblers draw 
in their breath. 

Things had come to a very bad pass with him when Mlle. 
Vera Mendez came to London, engaged at a leading Palace of 
Varieties, with a large salary. He was lying ill in his rooms, 
attended to by his landlady, after a fashion, and that fashion 
was of a kind which left him pretty well to himself. Of friends 
he had few enough; some he had alienated; friends, too, are 
apt to fall off when a man is “down in his luck,” and the male 
half of creation has an aversion to a sick room. So Claude 
Derval lay neglected, drifting on towards the “sealess shore,” 
babbling of many things in his wanderings—sometimes even 
of “V’ronica Mary,” though that episode with which she was 
connected was only one of many that were half-forgotten. 

“Claude Derval! Did you know him?” said a fellow artist of 
Veronica’s, when the latter asked—the first evening she appeared 
—for news of the well-known critic. 

“T owe my first chance to him,” the dancer replied. “I was 
only a little child then.” 

“ Well, he’s in a bad way now,” said the other ; “ brought him- 
self to it by gambling—they say he was a champion plunger. 
He’s dying!” 

“ Dying!” 

“ Awfully ill, anyhow.” 
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“Who nurses him ?” 

“Oh! no one; he’s not married, you see. I suppose his 
landlady does something for him; but you know what that 
comes to.” 

Vera said nothing. She finished her dressing and went on 
the stage, and the audience shouted themselves hoarse over her 
beauty and her dancing. 

The next morning, about twelve, a hansom stopped outside 
the house where Derval lived, and a lady, very quietly dressed, 
but remarkably good-looking, alighted and rang the bell. 

“Mr. Derval lives here?” she asked the landlady, who opened 
the door. 

“Yes, miss,” eyeing her over, “but he’s ill in bed.” 

“IT know. I want tosee him. I am a friend of his.” 

Something put into the landlady’s hand made that personage 
exceedingly pliable in regard to admitting a stranger, un- 
questioned ; but she was loquacious concerning her own virtues. 
She’d done all she could for Mr. Derval; the doctor said he 
was in a bad way; she (the landlady) would feel very thankful 
if his friends would take care of him. Vera followed in silence 
to the sick man’s room. 

There he lay, half awake, half asleep, muttering incoherently. 
The handsome face the dancer remembered so well, looked older, 
the delicate features now seemed hewn in marble; the curly hair 
was thickly sown with grey. As the girl paused, with swelling 
heart, looking down on the sorrowful picture, she heard scraps of 
talk about the theatre—plays—actors—cards—horse-races—all 
mixed up together. Then he opened his eyes and looked at her. 

“Who are you ?” he asked. 

“A friend,” she said, quietly. 

“Friend?” He laughed. “I have none. I’m a poor devil 
now—and ill. Friends like money !” 

“T am not a sunshine friend.” 

“You're a deuced pretty one!” he said, gazing at her intently. 
“TI don’t know you.” He put out his hand, and she gave him 
hers. His thin fingers closed over it tightly. 

“It’s very, very good of you to come,” he said, slowly. “But 
I’m done for—don’t you bother.” 

“Done for’ is along lane,” said Vera, smiling. She drew the 
landlady out of the room, and questioned her. She found, as 
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she expected, that Derval was practically dying for lack of proper 
care; he had neither medicine nor food regularly, or as required, 
and it was easy to see that the latter was not prepared or 
served in a manner fit for a sick man ; no one sat up with him 
at night, and the few friends who called did more harm than 
good if they saw him. The doctor would call in about an hour’s 
time, so Vera said she would wait and see him, and, dismissing 
the landlady, she returned to the sick-room. The man’s dark 
eyes lighted up as she approached the bed. “I thought you 
weren’t coming back,” he said, stretching out his hand eagerly. 
‘“‘Don’t leave me—don’t! I get parched with thirst—and they won’t 
give me anything to drink—and the nights! they’re horrible! ” 

“ Are you thirsty now?” Vera asked, gently. 

“No, not now!” He was still holding her hand. “ Promise 
you won’t leave me!” 

“T am going to send a nurse to take care of you,” she said ; 
“that will be better than my staying.” 

“No, no! I’ve seen you before, you know—lI’ve seen your 
eyes . . . . I’ve never seen so sweet a look as yours 
not Ellie’s. Bah! she didn’t love me—if she had I shouldn’t 
have come to this! Promise you won’t leave me?” 

“I promise!” Vera said. After all, she thought, what did it 
matter what people said or thought of her? They wouldn't 
allow, as it was, that she was blameless, and she could not refuse 
this man’s prayer, even though he did not know—how should he, 
being light-headed ? — what he was asking. Derval’s clasp 
tightened, his eyes smiled, then grew wistful. “What made you 
come?” he asked, suddenly. 

“TI am very grateful to you.” 

“Grateful? What for?” 

“For a great kindness you did me years ago,” 

“J never did a kindness to anyone—l’m a bad lot—always 
have been. What’s your name?” 

“ Vera.” 

“Pretty! eh? . . . your eyes make me think 
poor little devil. I wonder what became of her . . . she 
made ahit . . . by Jove! that chit was a beauty .. .” 

“Hush! don’t talk any more ; it excites you too much.” 

“ Sit down, then, and give me your hand again. I’ll do any- 
thing you tell me, Vera, if you won’t leave me!” 
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She sat down, and let him take her hand in his; and he lay 
quiet, closing his eyes. He seemed quite contented, and might 
presently have slept, but the coming of the doctor disturbed 
him. Dr. Bennett looked surprised to see Vera, but she simply 
said that she wasa friend of Mr. Derval’s, and was going to nurse 
him, and whatever the physician might think as to the possible 
relations between nurse and patient, it was no concern of his; 
he was only too pleased that the latter would have proper care. 
After giving certain directions the doctor departed, and Vera 
then proceeded to set things in order. Her own lodging, fortu- 
nately, was not far off. She left Derval for a time to make 
certain necessary arrangements there, and then returned to her 
patient. She gave the landlady orders that no one was to be 
admitted to see Mr. Derval without her—Miss Mendez’—per- 
mission, and she explained that she was engaged at a theatre ; 
this she was, of course, obliged to do, as she would have to be 
absent during part of the evening. Her “turn” was at half- 
past nine, and was over in five or six minutes, so that she was 
not long absent from Derval’s bedside. The landlady, like the 
doctor, considered that it was none of her business to regulate 
Mr. Derval’s morals, and was glad to have trouble taken off her 
hands ; moreover, Mlle. Mendez was free-handed, and paid for the 
cooking she had done for the invalid. Mrs. Gale, fortunately, 
was an excellent cook, or Vera would have had to engage some- 
one for this work ; her training had not included cookery, but 
she was a capital nurse; not only tender and sympathetic, light 
of hand and foot, quick in intuition; one may have all these 
qualities and be a bad or indifferent nurse. “ V’ronica Mary” 
was also orderly, attentive, careful ; strictly adherent to doctor’s 
orders, judicious, and with a fine taste, which fully comprehended 
and met the needs of an invalid fastidious in health, and, of 
course, still more so in sickness. And she was not officious; she 
gave the patient what help he needed, but never hurt his sensi- 
tive pride of manhood by offering unnecessary assistance. 
Backed by the doctor’s authority, she refused to let anyone see 
him. “ While he is light-headed,” said the physician, “he must 
not be excited. I won’t answer for him if he is. He'll pull 
through with care ; but you came in time, young lady. A doctor 
can’t do much if there’s no nursing.” 

“ You are satisfied with me?” she said, wistfully. 
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“Quite! You do famously—couldn’t be better. Besides , 
He paused. “ Well,” he added, “ you evidently have an influence 
over him.” He did not look at her as he said this. The girl 
flushed painfully. Dr. Bennett was a kind, elderly man. She 
spoke impulsively. 

“Doctor,” she said, “don’t misjudge him, or me. I don’t 
wonder ; but I’ve never seen Mr. Derval from the time I was 
about eight years old till the day I came here. I was a London 
waif— and I loved dancing, and tried to get into the pantomime. 
Mr. Derval made the stage-manager see me dance, and got me 
taken on. I never spoke to him again. I’ve been abroad for 
years, and when I came over again I heard he was ill, and 
neglected . . . I may be wrong to come here, doctor ”— 
the large eyes filled with tears—‘“ but there’s no other wrong— 
do believe that!” 

The doctor took the little white hands in his, and held them 
close. There were tears in his own eyes. “I do believe you,” 
he said. “ You're a heroine, my dear—that’s what I think.” 

“Qh! there’s nothing heroic,” said Vera, smiling. “ You see, I 
didn’t get much kindness in those days, so I thought the more of it.” 

She went back toher patient. The doctor mused, as he went 


downstairs—* That girl’s a rare gem—too good for him. I don’t 
know! There’s plenty of gold there—it wants a woman to bring 
it out.” 


Derval turned his head as the girl entered the room, and 
stretched out his hand to her. She had been nursing him nearly 
a week now, and it seemed as if the longer she was with him, 
the more he needed her. She sat down by the bed-side, and put 
her hand in his ; he folded it in both his own. 

“My guardian angel,” he said, softly. “ What a time you 
have been away!” 

“Only a few minutes. I was talking to the doctor.” 

“T’m selfish, I know. What made you come to me, Vera?” 

“ Never mind that now. [I'll tell you another time.” 

He looked down at the hand he held, and began stroking it 
tenderly. 

“ Dear little hand!” he said; “it seems so strange, Vera—I 
can’t understand—but then, I’m weak, and light-headed, eh ?—I 
- never knew you, did I ?—But I’ve seen eyes like yours—some- 
where——” He looked up suddenly, searchingly. 
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“Very likely,” she said. “ Don’t worry about it.” 

“ A saint like you to come to me!” he went on, slowly. “I’m 
a bad lot, you know. I was never a good man—but I might 
have been better, if she’d been different. . . . The love I 
wasted on that woman! Pouf! it wasn’t love—— What do 
they call it? Infatuation! That’s the word. . . . You 
won't leave me yet, will you ?” 

“TI won't leave you while you need me,” Vera said, gently. 

Derval sighed. 

“T shall always need you!” he said. Then he half lifted him- 
self. “Look here, child!” he began, in a rather excited way; 
“TI don’t believe there’s any money—I haven’t any—I’ve wasted 
it—gambled it——” 

“Sit down!” said Vera, getting up, “and keep quiet. The 
money is all right.” 

He gripped her wrist with a strength that hurt her, but she 
was glad to find he was so strong. 

“ Are you spending your money on me?” he demanded. 

“T won’t answer questions now. Please don’t hold me so tight 
—you hurt me!” That diplomatic stroke completely turned 
aside Derval’s thoughts; his whole face changed to a sudden 


passion of tenderness ; he bent his head, and pressed his lips to 
her wrist. 


“Vera, dear—forgive. I was cruel!” he pleaded. 

“No—not cruel!” said she, softly, and inwardly trembling a 
little. “You didn’t know how strong you were; it shows how 
much better you are getting. Now be obedient, and lie down 
again.” 

He obeyed like achild. “I'd do anything you tell me,” he said. 
“T’d never touch a card again, if you forbade them—I wouldn't, 
by Heaven! Just one Jook of yours would rule me, Vera!” 

“ Hush !—don’t talk any more—try to sleep. You have been 
awake so long.” 

“ll try. I am better—and when I’m well, you'll be leaving 
me?” 

“We'll talk of that another time.” 

“Ah! yes, yes—always another time! . . . . Has any- 
one been to see me, Vera?” 

“'Yes—several have called. I would not let them come up; 
the doctor said it was bad for you.” 
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“That’s right. I only want you.” He took her hand in his 
again. “How isit? Have I known you a long time?” 

“No.” She sat down again. “Only a few days.” 

“Ts that all? My brain isn’t clear yet—I shall understand by- 
and-bye.” 

“Yes, by-and-bye ; now, sleep.” 

She laid her cool soft hand on his forehead. He looked into 
her face and smiled, and the girl held her breath. He was not 
in his right senses now, and would forget later on, but there was 
passionate love in his eyes just then. A sharp fear gripped her 
heart. She must not let herself care for Claude Derval! But 
had that warning note come too late ? 

She moved her hand quite easily from his brow, and he closed 
his eyes, and presently slept. 

So he struggled through weakness, and two days later, when 
Veronica returned from the theatre, she found her patient 
restored to his senses. She had expected this—the dawn was so 
much nearer when she left him. He was half sitting up, reclining 
against the pillows, and the moment he turned, as she entered 
the room, she saw the change in him. “Thank God!” she cried 
out, in her heart ; yet she shrank and trembled inwardly. What 
would he, what might he, think of her coming to him as she had 
done, when he could look at things from the standpoint of a clear 
and reasoning brain, when the mists of weakness were gone, and 
he knew who she was, and that in being by his bed-side, she had 
defied the world, and so might seem to have made—wilfully—an 
appeal to his honour? True that, in a worldly point of view, she 
had nothing to gain. He was poor now; but she might—if not 
quite at first—have afterwards cared for him. She came forward 
however, outwardly quite herself. 

“T am so glad,” she said, “so glad, Mr. Derval.” 

He took her hand in a strangely reverent way, as if it were a 
sort of boldness in him to touch it at all ; his eyes searched her 
face, not frankly and openly as heretofore, when his mind was 
unhinged, but furtively ; his colour went and came. He was 
still very weak, and could not hide that he was deeply moved. 

“What does it all mean?” he said, falteringly—the wander- 
ing tone was gone from the soft voice. “You must tell me now. 
Who are you? Why did you come to me? I never saw you 
before.” 
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“ Yes,” the girl said, “ once—but you wouldn’t remember.” 

Again he looked at her, in a sort of veiled way ; his hand held 
hers still, but there was a kind of restraint in the touch; the 
sense of proportion had returned to him; he was a man, and she 
a woman, young, unprotected, who had no admitted conventional 
place here ; and, whatever his sins, he was always gentleman to 
the core. 

“Your eyes always reminded me ” he began, and stopped. 

“You said so—more than once. Do you remember—years 
ago—you were at the Parthenon Theatre one day, when they 
were engaging children for the pantomime, and a little raga- 
muffin came up to you——” 

“Good Heaven!” Derval cried out, “ V’ronica Mary—are you 
V’ronica Mary ?” 

“Yes,” she said, flushing, and bending her head down, “and 
you were kind to me—and gave me my first chance——” 

“Kind to you——?” He stopped, choking. 

“Ah! You don’t know,” Vera went on, hurriedly, “how 
precious kindness was to me in those days. I went abroad after- 
wards. I am Vera Mendez.” 

He was drawing his breath heavily ; he could not speak. 

“Let me tell you. When I came back, I heard, one night, at 
the Cambria, that you were ill, and had no friends, and no one 
to nurse you, and I came to see if I could help you. I was 
going to send a nurse—I wouldn’t have stayed—only—I sup- 
pose you took me for someone you knew ; you made me promise 
not to leave you.” 

Her face was almost hidden from him; she was struggling 
for self-control ; instinctively she had drawn her hand from his, 
and he let her do so. Now, he lifted himself a little, and bent 
towards her. 

“You were grateful,” he said, huskily, “for a few kind words, 
easily spoken, a helping hand—easy to give ; you remembered 
all those years, and for that—for ¢hat—you came to me, a 
ruined gambler; and you knew what you did—my God! you 
knew what foul tongues would say of you! What had I done 
to have my worthless life saved at such a cost?” 

“Oh! don’t talk like that!” cried the girl, almost sobbing. 
“You know what people always think of a dancer ; it won’t hurt 
me! I couldn’t let you die for that!” 
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“Why not? Vera, I can’t speak of it, I can’t ‘ 

His voice broke. He caught her hands in his, as she turned 
to him, and bowed his face down on them ; she felt his hot tears, 
and her own tears fell too; but ah! her heart was full of sun- 
shine. He did not doubt her! she did not care who misjudged 
her, if Ae understood; but she trembled for what must come 
next ; it was inevitable ; she must face it as best she could. 

Derval lifted his head presently. If she had seen his face at 
that moment she must have known what was in his heart ; but 
he mastered himself, at least in some degree, though the burning 
colour rose to his brow, as he said, slowly: ‘“There’s something 
more, Vera. I am all but beggared, through my own accursed 
vice and folly—I’ve wanted for nothing ; that’s your doing.” 

“T couldn’t let a sick man want, could I?” said she. “Why, 
that’s nothing. I am earning a big salary, and I’ve only myself 
to keep. You can pay it all back if you like”—she smiled now 
—“when you are well and strong.” 

“Pay it all back!” he said, passionately. “Yes, I can pay 
back money, but not therest. Nothing can repay that—nothing 
—nothing!” 

“ There’s no debt.” 

“ That’s the old cry of saints to sinners—no debt! the divine 
plea—all given—self-emptied—and the gift is free. If I were 
_ worth a tenth part of all that waste of divine goodness 

Vera, did you know how bad a man I was?” 

" ‘Oh! one doesn’t help people because they’re good, but be- 
cause they suffer ; and you had been good to me! And you're 
not bad.” 

“Tam, child! but—yes—one helps people because they need 
help, not because they deserve it ; at least, such women as you 
do. Good God! I don’t understand it yet!” 

He turned and looked at her again; his eyes spoke only 
pure worship this time ; he might have been a devotee at the feet 
of the Madonna. He took her hand again, and laid his free 
hand reverently over it. 

“Little V’ronica Mary,” he said, softly. “I knew I had seen 
your eyes before. I remember how you looked up through 
your tangled hair—what glorious hair it was, and it’s far lovelier 
now—and begged me to give you a‘chawns.’ You were a born 
dancer, a born angel, too.” 
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“T don’t know about the angel,” she said; she was getting 
back something of the lost ease, “ but I do know that you have 
talked too much.” 

“No, I am so much stronger; but you must be tired. You 
have come from the Cambria ?” 

“Yes. I am not tired.” 

“But you mustn’t stay here, Vera—I can’t let you. God 
knows I would like you to stay; but I must think of you.” 

“TI can’t go to-night,” the girl said, “ you cannot be left alone 
yet ; you're not out of the wood—only at the edge. It’s time to 
take your medicine now. After all,” she went on quietly, as 
she turned to the bed-table, “whatever harm there was to do 
has been already done, and one can’t be in my profession and 
care so much, as private ladies do, what people say ; you’d never 
have a minute’s peace if you did.” 

Yes, he knew she was right ; it was too late now to shut the 
door on slander ; and his heart throbbed with the thought; yet it 
stabbed him that the bitter truth held also such sweetness for him. 
He drank the medicine she gave him, without looking at her ; 
then he leaned back on the pillow with a look of unutterable 
pain on his handsome face. Vera glanced at him, and turning 
away moved noiselessly about the room, putting things ready 
for the night, the man’s dark eyes following her in everything 
she did. By-and-bye, she turned the light lower ; then came up 
to the bed. He looked up. She had already lowered the 
pillows, and he was lying down. 

“It’s past eleven,” she said. “Good night.” 

“Can’t you go to sleep?” Derval said. 

“Not yet. I mustn’t, and I don’t feel sleepy.” 

“ Sit by me then, will you? Wheel that little arm-chair up in 
place of the other chair—it’s more comfortable.” 

Vera did as he asked, and sat down in the arm-chair. 

“ Will that do?” she said smiling. 

“ Much better, thanks—and let me hold your hand.” 

She gave him her hand frankly, though her heart - beats 
quickened. It is to be feared that, in spite of her self-pro- 
hibition, V’ronica Mary had grown to care a great deal too 
much for this reckless sinner whom she had nursed back to life. 
His fingers closed with a clinging clasp over hers ; he drewa 
long, deep breath, and closed his eyes. He was a good deal 
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exhausted by all he had just gone through, and too weak, therefore, 
at present, to forecast, or think of things as he would do by-and-bye. 
He could only feel an exquisite sense of happiness—a dream 
which was yet a reality, for it was a woman of flesh and blood 
who sat by his side, a warm, living hand he held in his; even 
in his sleep he would be conscious of that contact, conscious 
of Vera’s near presence. The girl looked at him now and then, 
a little anxiously, at first; but after all, this exhaustion was 
only temporary, and could not have been averted. He would 
never have rested—once having his senses—without knowing the 
truth, and his sleep would be the more beneficial that his mind 
was, in some sort, relieved. In her heart the girl prayed that 
he would let her stay with him until he needed no more actual 
nursing ; it was paradise for her as for him, and very soon she 
must leave it—she clung the more tenaciously for that reason to 
what was left to her. Of course, if he insisted, she could not 
gainsay him. It was impossible for her to be urgent about 
remaining, but she knew he would be happier, and get well 
more quickly, if she were with him 

Presently, it was long after midnight, seeing that her patient 
was in a deep sleep, and knowing that the slightest movement 
from him would wake her, Vera laid her head down on her arm, 
as it rested on the bed, her hand lying in his clasp, which, even 
in sleep, only relaxed a little; and, in a few minutes, she, too, 
slept, her beautiful hair falling loosely about her neck and 
shoulders, glittering like gold, where the softened light caught it. 
And an hour before the dawn, Claude Derval opened his eyes 
on that picture. For a moment it seemed like the vision of his 
dream ; but the dear hand was in his still, and she slept like a 
beautiful weary child, with her head lying on her arm, so close 
to his hand, that a curl of her hair touched him. He scarcely 
breathed lest he should break the spell. His darling! his saint! 
—Ah! with that last thought came a sting. What a gulf 
between the two who were now so near—hand within hand, 
her head almost resting on his hand—he could hear her light 
breathing ; but she—so pure, so far away from him—gamester, 
who had gambled away his fortune, health, reputation, lying 
here, victim of himself, beholden to this stripling girl for the life 
he had flung away—for the very food and medicine which he, 
beggared by his own hand, could not have procured. Bank- 
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ruptcy, moral and social, to be linked with all the wealth of 
youth, purity, nobility of soul!—a monstrous union! The very 
thought of it was sacrilege. 

Yet, he loved her! but also, he worshipped her, and so saw 
himself as he was. 

‘He had not moved, but she suddenly lifted her head—and 
met his eyes. 

“ Have you been awake long?” she said. 

“T wish I had. Only a little while. What woke you ?” 

“T don’t know. I think because I ought to wake. I am 
going to get you some beef-tea ! ” 

She rose up. So the spell was broken by a prosaic necessity 
—yet not quite broken. Love, and pity, and tenderness make 
poetry out of the commonplace. 

* * * * * * * 

The next day Dr. Bennett allowed his patient to get up 
during part of the day, and in a few days he would be able to 
get into the sitting-room. Derval had not spoken to Vera again 
about having someone else to look after him; but he did 
speak to the doctor ; the latter, however, shook his head over it. 

“In a little while,” he said, “ you won’t want anybody. You'll 
be able to get away to the sea ina fortnight. Mlle. Mendez 
knows exactly what she’s about, and—understands you. You 
see, if there’s any harm done, it’s done already !” 

“That maddens me!” said Derval, setting his teeth hard, 
“that anyone should misjudge her. She’s as spotless as snow— 
always has been—do you think I don’t know a good woman 
when I see her ?” 

“And so do I, Mr. Derval,’ said the physician, quietly ; 
“don’t be afraid that I shall think any wrong of her. Let her 
stay—of course | want the best nurse for my patient ; but she'll 
be happier, and so will you.” 

Derval’s pale face flushed ; he drew in his breath sharply. 

“Doctor,” he said, “I shall be fit for work before a fort- 
night !” 

“ Hoity-toity! what an idea! Not you!—you won’t work a 
day before you’re fit—mind that! You’ve been jolly near 
slipping your leash—you would have slipped it but for that 
girl!” 


“T know it! Better if I had!” 
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“Don’t say that! You’re a young man still. Turn your 
back on the paste-board, Mr. Derval, and you'll gain back all 
you've lost!” 

“Do you think a man ever does that, doctor? I don’t mean 
about giving up the vice—though we all know the worth of sick 
men’s resolves—but you’ve done the wrong, you’ve been through 
the mire—it clings to you.” 

“You're in a pessimistic mood to-day,” said Dr. Bennett, 
who, of course, perfectly understood that Claude Derval was 
measuring himself against Vera Mendez. “ No men would have 
much chance if you were right.” 

Derval was silent. He was a proud, reserved man, and had 
already said more than he would to any man but Dr. Bennett. 
The physician took leave, and the patient was alone for two or 
three hours. Vera was obliged to go to the Cambria to rehearse 
a new dance, and she had also to see about the requisite dress 
for it, but she had made arrangements for her patient to be 
attended to as much as was possible in her absence, and 
though Derval told her she was not to hurry back, she did 
return as quickly as she could. 

He was sitting in a low arm-chair, and looking particularly 
handsome, she thought, in that scarlet dressing-gown, contrasting 
with his dark hues. She had laid aside her out-door things in a 
rooin which she had hired in the house, for greater convenience 
while she waited on Derval, and she came in quite noiselessly, 
lest he should be asleep; but he wasn’t, and a vivid light flashed 
over his face as he saw her. Involuntarily he stretched out his 
hand to her. She went to him, and knelt down by the chair. 

“My guardian angel!” he said, his hand closing fast over 
hers. 

“It’s good to see you sitting up,” she said. “You're not 
tired ?” 

“ No—not yet; you have been hurrying, Vera?” 

“You mustn’t scold me for that. I know you hate to have 
Mrs. Gale come in, and you can’t take care of yourself just yet. 
What did Dr. Bennett say ?” 

“He found me much better. I can go into the sitting-room 
—even to-morrow, perhaps.” 

“Was that all? Didn’t he say you were to go to the seaside, 
or away somewhere ?” 


4* 
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Derval’s cheek burned ; he turned aside. 

“TI can’t do that!” he said, in a suppressed way, and he 
loosed her hand from his. “I can get well without it.” 

Vera rose to her feet. “But you'll get better more quickly 
with it,” she said. She felt afraid to speak more about the 
matter now, it seemed hardly fair to him, too, to put upon him 
such a burden of self-command ; but she had made up her mind 
before this, and was not to be gainsaid. 

“Maybe, but it’s impossible. Please don’t speak of it, child.” 

The girl made no answer, but went outside to get some 
flowers she had brought, and returning, began to arrange them 
in the best position for him to see. Derval had an artist’s eye 
for all beautiful things, and loved flowers as men rarely do. 

“ How sweet of you to bring those flowers for me!” he said. 

“Isn’t it?” said she, with demure gravity, and drew back to 
see the effect. Derval’s eyes went, with a passion of pain and 
yearning, to her, then to the flowers, and back again. 

“ T’ve had some fresh luck to-day,” she remarked. 

“What is that? Tell me about it.” 

“You see, I was engaged exclusively at the Cambria; my 
engagement will be up in a fortnight. Old Harrison—you 
know him, of course—offered me splendid terms for a single 
turn. I didn’t accept at once, and to-day Thomson—the 
Cambria man—trebled on Harrison for exclusive services for 
six weeks—and I only do one dance—sometimes a short encore, 
but that is as I choose,” 

“I am very, very glad, Veronica ! ” 

“ Thanks, so much. When you are well, you must come and 
give me a good notice.” 

He did not answer that ; his heart seemed to swoon within 
him. When he was well! When they were parted! How was 
he to live without her? Yet how could he dare offer to her— 
even after probation—his bankrupt life? Vera could not but 
notice his silence ; did she also understand it? She herself did 
not speak for two or three minutes, busying herself about the 
room ; then she said she must look after the tea, and went out 
for that purpose. Derval had recovered his self-command 
meanwhile, and asked the girl about her future arrangements. 
She was not sure, she said ; she would probably get some good 
continental offers—and would wait for them. Derval caught 
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his breath at that, but his comment gave no index to his 
feelings. 

During the next few days Vera made no further allusion to 
the seaside, and Derval—man-like—thought that the matter was 
settled. He could sit up now the best part of the day, or lie 
on the sofa if he felt tired ; and Vera went home at night, as 
he required no more constant attendance. She was still with 
him a good deal in the daytime, sometimes writing letters for 
him, and otherwise assisting him, for he still found any mental 
exertion an effort, and the more so, in truth, for that other 
trouble which, in fact, retarded his progress. 

The doctor, making his last call, said he could do no more. 
“It’s no use my running you up expense for nothing, Mr. 
Derval ; a few weeks of change of air will do for you what no 
doctor under the sun can do. And if his heart were at rest,” 
the physician added to himself, “that would be better still.” 
But he did not feel at liberty to say this. Derval had given him 
no hint in the matter, and was clearly resolved to keep his own 
counsel. He said now, “All right, doctor,” thanked the 
physician for his care and kindness, and let him depart. Dr, 
Bennett saw there was some reluctance, but, knowing nothing of 
his patient’s means, naturally attributed that reluctance to the 
idea of parting with the too attractive nurse. 

Derval, left alone—for Vera had not come yet—paced the 
room till he was tired, and flung himself in sheer exhaustion 
into a chair. It was maddening. He knew he wasn’t getting 
well as fast as he ought to, having reached this point; but 
what could he do? He wanted to work—he must work—work 
was waiting for him—letters lay on the table yonder, offering it, 
and he couldn’t doit. He had tried, and failed ; the thoughts 
which used to outrun the pen, now refused to come! He 
couldn’t go away, and what use if he could? By-and-bye he 
rose, and went back to the table again; he had torn up his 
first attempt; it was not likely the second would be more 
successful. He had laboured out a few lines when the door 
opened, and Vera came in, having, as usual, left her out-door 
things in another room. Derval flung down the pen, and rose ; 
her eyes went quickly from him to the writing-table, as she 
advanced. 

“You shouldn't try,” she began. 
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But he interrupted, taking her hand in his, clasping it for a 
moment almost convulsively. “Don’t scold me, Vera—I must 
try—I have tried before——” 

“Yes, I see the torn pieces of paper,” she rejoined, quickly. 
“You see—you can’t manage it!” «+ 

“God help me—no!” He turned from her abruptly, and 
dropped into the chair again. The girl stood still a moment 
looking at him. Her heart was straitened ; if she could only 
have gone to him, and taken the loved hand in her own, and 
comforted him; but that was impossible. She turned to the 
table where the letters lay open. 

“Did these offer you work?” she asked, gently, when she felt 
that she could command her voice. 

“Yes,” he said, without moving. “My brain won’t work; I 
must make it.” 

“You can’t do that ; you will only break down again.” She 
moved a step nearer. “Dr. Bennett came to-day.” 

“For the last time—yes.” 

“ What did he say ?” 

“That there was no more need for him. I knew that as well 
as he did.” 

“But that wasn’t all—was it? He spoke again about your 
going away, didn’t he?” She paused, but Derval was silent. 
“TI can ask him,” she said, “if you won't tell me.” 

“Vera”—he got up and crossed the room—‘“I thought that 
matter was settled. Why speak of it again?” He did not 
look at her; he dared not trust himself; he flung himself into 
the arm-chair, where he used to sit in his first days of weakness. 
Vera remained standing near the table. 

“It wasn’t settled,” she said, in a low voice. “I was only 
waiting till you got better.” 

“Haven’t you done enough for me, Vera?” 

“No! you won’t let me finish my work.” 

He turned aside, setting his teeth ; clenching his hand till the 
blood came. There was only one way she could finish her 
work ! 

As he did not answer her, Vera came a little nearer, but then 
she paused ; the words she wanted to speak would not come ; 
she felt in her heart what was in his. He had grown to care too 
much for her ; he could not dream of wrong, but she was, after 
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all a nameless waif, and he was gently born. It was impossible 
for him, wilfully, and in excess of what seemed a matter of life 
and death to accept—though put as a loan—any more money 
help from her. What could she say? What do? She must 
not tempt him to forget,even for a moment, his honour and hers. 
Besides, her womanhood, and the fact that he must needs feel a 
profound sense of obligation to her, would seal her lips. 

Derval broke the strained silence, speaking in a hard, dry way 
—his only refuge from self-betrayal. “I shall get well in time,” 
he said. “I must refuse that work, and rest—a little longer. 
Don’t let me take up any more of your time, Vera; it must be 
good-bye to-day.” 

“There’s nothing I can do for you?” It must have been 
sheer agony made her speak so calmly. 

“No; nothing! I can write those two letters myself. You 
are going—now ?” ; 

He looked up for a second, catching his breath silently. 

“Tf I can’t help you in any way——?” | 

“How can I? how can I?” the man whispered with livid lips. 
Vera came up to-him, holding out her hand—the hand that 
had succoured him, saved him, soothed him, lain many a time 
in his while he lay wakeful or sleeping. Was it heart-break to 
her, this parting, or only a pain that would pass? He dared not 
look in her face. He caught the little hand in his in a blind sort 
of way; the touch turned his blood to fire—broke the last 
remnant of self-control left to him. With a sudden movement 
he drew her to his feet ; she was in his arms, wrapped to his 
heart in a passionate, strained clasp. “I can’t part from you— 
I can’t!” he broke out, hoarsely. “ Vera, have pity—don’t leave 
me ; put me to any probation you will, but give me the hope of 
winning you at last!” 

Bewildered—half dazed—the girl yielded to her lover, clung 
to him ; this was not gratitude, a reparation made by a sense of 
honour ; but love—passion ; love, too, that meant no shame ; in 
those broken words Vera understood ; not her unknown, perhaps 
shameful, birth, but his own sins had held him silent. He counted 
himself unworthy. He asked, not her love, but only the hope 
of winning it when he should have proved himself, in some 
measure, worthy of it. Knowing all this, she was strong and 
brave ; yet half shrinking, too, while she clung. She lifted her arms 
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and clasped them about Derval’s neck, pressing her flushed face 
against him. He bent his head—his lips sought hers. 

“Darling !” he whispered, passionately, “you love me!” The 
soft lips answered in their surrender ; he kissed them at his will, 
forgetting everything but that she was his own, giving herself 
to him in perfect, unquestioning love. But by-and-bye conscience 
spoke again. He lifted his head, but at first he could not dash 
this sunshine with shadow. With tremulous, tender fingers he 
put back the bright curls from her brow, and drank deep of the 
sweetness her eyes held for him. “My love, my heart!” he 
said, under breath, “I know you love me, but say it, Vera; let 
me hear it.” 

“T love you!” she said, with passion, “I love you!” 

And again his lips met hers. 

“You make me weak!” he said, brokenly, when at last he 
could speak at all; ‘youtempt me. You don’t know what I 
am; I dared not seek your love, darling. I am not worth a 
thought of yours. I have been a desperate gambler ; my own 
hand has brought me to this ruin. I may be tempted again.” 

“ But you will conquer, if your word is pledged to me,” Vera 
interrupted, laying her soft cheek to his. 

“How can you trust me, dearest? God knows I am 
striving against myself. I want you every hour—every minute ; 
the anguish of losing you broke up, in one moment, all the long 
tension ; but, oh! Vera, dearest, try my faith, let me prove that, 
for your sake, I can resist temptation.” 

“You will be stronger to resist when I am near to help you,” 
she said, softly. “I will trust you—now!” 

“Vera! No, no! Ah! how hard you make it for me; to 
claim you zow, sinner as Iam? Darling! take time to think. 
In your sublime love, you give such perfect trust. Answer me 
to-morrow—in a week—when you will.” 

“ But you will not fail,” Vera said, putting her lips caressingly 
to his hand. “I think I know you, and you know that you 
would keep your word—only you speak for me. You would do 
anything for love.” 

“ Aye,” he said, straining her to him, “and for such love as 
yours, what might not any man do? I swear to you, by my love 
and worship for you, by your love for me, that I will never 
touch card or dice again. I may be tempted—vices die hard— 
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but I think I could not yield; my honour is bound ; and how 
could I meet your eyes, Vera, if I had broken faith with you ?” 

She smiled up into his face. 

“T am not afraid,” she said. And there was even more of 
reverence than of passion in the kiss he laid on her lips. 

“V’ronica Mary,” he said, presently, softly repeating the name 
the little Arab had given him; “for a passing kindness, if it 
deserved even that name, I have reaped ten thousandfold. Why 
do sinners reap what saints have sown?” 

“But I am no saint,” said V’ronica Mary, “and I have reaped 
too, for you love me!” 

“Darling! my wife!” 

He held her to him for a long time in silence ; then he spoke 
again of the future. 

“T shall soon be strong and well now, Vera; happiness is 
better than even mountain air ; and nothing would have done 
me good that parted me from you. When I am able to work 
you will come to me, to be my own indeed! No, I won't 
refuse that work; in a few days I shall be able to do it. Ham- 
mond can wait till then. I was tortured to-day, half mad. I 
could only think of you. Even to-day—sit by me while I write!” 

“No, dearest, not to-day. I haven’t quite given up my office 
of nurse, you know ; besides,” she added, with a soft little laugh, 
and flash of colour in her face, “I think you would do more 
petting than writing.” 

“I’m afraid you are right there, V’ronica Mary. Well, then, 
I must wait, but I have a hope that would spur the most laggard 
and quickly change sickness for health.” 

“Ah! but you will try too much—and—you still want 
taking care of- ‘ 

She stopped, and bent her face down; the blood rose in it 
again. 

“Well, my treasure ?” 

“Qh!” she almost whispered, “ when I was a little bare-footed 
outcast, you gave me my first ‘chawns ;’ you don’t give me 
one now!” 

“ What do you mean, darling?” His voice trembled, he laid 
his hand tenderly on the bowed head. 

“Don’t you understand? Oh! Claude!” hiding her face 
against him, “don’t make me say it.” 
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She felt the heavy throbbing of his heart, as he pressed her 
closer. 

“Vera,” he said, under breath, “ you want me not to wait for 
you—to claim you—now, while I am penniless?” Her silence 
answered him. “I can’t do that, darling.” 

“JT should be happier,” the girl said, as he faltered, “so much 
happier. Oh! it’s cruel to make me plead!” 

She was almost sobbing. He stooped and kissed her passion- 
ately, holding her to him in a new rapture. 

“ My heart! you have conquered. You shall plead no more ; 
but I will plead, as your lover should. Come to me, then, soon— 
very soon—in a week, if you will. We trust each other with a per- 
fect trust. Let me kiss the sunshine back again, and tell me, 
with your lips on mine—how soon?” 

. + * * + * 

No one knew of the marriage till it was over. 

Early one morning, in a church in an unfashionable street, 
Veronica Mary knelt by Claude Derval’s side at the altar; and 
perhaps not often are marriage vows so felt and meant as 
those exchanged to-day between the famous dancer and the 
gamester. 

“ He'll gamble away all she earns,” sneered some, when they 
heard what had taken place. “ She'll leave him when he does, if 
not before,” said others. But they were all false prophets. Claude 
Derval kept his promise to his young wife ; he never once failed ; 
he was tempted—more than once—how could it be otherwise? 
but he was not mastered ; and he confessed to her, kneeling at 
her feet, his head bowed on her breast, that he had been tempted. 
She only pressed the dear head closer to her heart, and whis- 
pered, “I am not afraid. I knew you must be tempted; but 
I knew also that you could not fail.” He won back the place 
he had lost, and gained a still higher place; and still, to both, 
love was the beginning and the end, the first and the last. 
Success, fame, only made Claude Derval cling the closer to the 
woman he loved with a quite ideal worship; his whole nature 
was purified, ennobled, by contact with the beautiful nature 
he had linked with his own. Certainly he had reaped a hundred 
thousand fold when he gave, in a kindly impulse, her “first 
chawns” to V’ronica Mary. 


’ 





Love’s Fronies. 


“ Plaisir d’amour dure pour un moment ; chagrin d’amour c’est pour la vie.” 


A COOL evening breeze had succeeded to the overwhelming heat 
of a day which had seemed abnormal even for mid-Algeria, and 
the soldiers of the French Army of Occupation quartered in the 
drearily uninteresting collection of huts known to geographers 
as “the fortified town of Boufarik” were making the most of the 
evening relaxation of discipline, lolling idly about the canteen 
or listening in groups to some old warrior as he discounted the 
prospects of the future and dilated on the events—rather more 
than less stirring—of the always wonderful past. Stories of 
mighty deeds of valour and hair-breadth escapes, heroic charges 
and cowardly ambuscades, brilliant victories and glorious re- 
wards—all duly embellished by the hand of time—were told 
with vivacity, ofttimes emphasised by vigorous illustration, and 
listened to with equal enthusiasm. And the more the old fire- 
eater talked the more vivid grew his imagination. But it served 
its purpose, and the “old brave’s” breast heaved with pride at 
his own importance as his audience cheered him on; whilst 
those who did not know him wondered how such achievements, 
and so much merit, could have thus long gone unrecognised by 
the powers that be. 

Under one of the few Doum Palms, which by reason of their 
very meagreness are regarded with so much pride by the indi- 
genous inhabitants, two men stood apart. The one, erect and 
excited, was lost in emphatic expression and vivacious gesticula- 
tion, which frequently sent a smile flickering across the bronzed 
visage of the other as he leaned, indolently listening and 
smoking, against the trunk of the tree. 

“ And are we never to do any fighting, I should like to know,” 
the former was saying, “ but always to be kept in the background 
like so much bric-a-bvac, whilst others are conquering and dying 
around us? Is this all we are to see of the glory of France and 
the honour of the tricolour, of which you all talk so much? 
Here for five long, and God knows dreary enough, months, I 
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and other good men have been uselessly rusting, and in all that 
time I have hardly even seen one of those cowardly Arabs. If 
only the blackguards would come down and give us a chance at 
them here!” 

All the unthinking impetuosity of youth is in the tones of the 
speaker, and the warm blood of the Provengal is evidenced by 
his dark skin and glistening eyes. Taller than is the rule in the 
land of the Tartarins and the Roumestans, even the inelegant 
uniform of a private of the 26th Regiment of the Line cannot 
altogether hide the suppleness of an athletic figure, which itself 
seems to increase in height as the hue of his cheek deepens with 
the fervour of his speech. 

Quietly the veteran listens to the conscript’s patriotic outburst, 
and some moments elapse ere he breaks the ensuing silence. 

“Not bad for a beginner,” he at last replies in a reassuring 
tone ; “but don’t be afraid, Marchand, you will have your turn, 
never fear, and I assure you that when it does come you won't 
find your foes half the cravens you seem to imagine. Courageous 
youngsters are all very well in their way, but we aren’t here to 
make suitable billets for Arab bullets, and one well-trained, de- 
termined, cool-headed man, with a sure eye and a steady hand, 
who can take something more than an eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth, is worth more to France in this land than a score 
of inexperienced enthusiasts. You must remember that we are 
fighting against men born to the use of arms, experienced and 
brave, ever watchful, and always quick to seize the slightest ad- 
vantage.” 

Here the approach of a sentry cut short the conversation, and 
both turned to meet the new-comer. 

“ Sergeant,” he said, addressing the elder man, “the Colonel 
wants to speak to you at once! He is in his bureau.” 

“ All right, Dotesio,” the sergeant replied, and turning again 
to his companion, continued: “ Wait for me here. Who knows 
but what your wish may be gratified, even before we anticipated ?” 

As he follows the sentry across the intervening space to the 
plain white-washed hut in which the chief had taken up his 
quarters, we have time to take a more leisurely glance at the 
last speaker. 

The senior of his patriotic friend by severai years, he is, in 
accordance with the law of opposites, of quite another type. The 
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lighter shade of his hair, and the quiet assured tone of his voice, 
at once bespeak his Northern origin, as well as some experience 
in the ways of the world, whilst his firmly set mouth, square, 
determined chin, finely chiselled features, and clear grey eye bear 
witness at the same time to enormous energy and defiant 
courage. His collar and képi, too, bear the distinguishing 
numerals 26 and his left arm is adorned with the three worsted 
chevrons denoting his rank of sergeant. 

As he entered and saluted, the kindly, grizzled old colonel 
looked up from his desk with a smile, and at once plunged into 
his subject. 

“Sergeant Lambert,” he said, “I am sending Corporal Villiers 
of the 4th Chasseurs, to-morrow, with two letters to the 
authorities at Askura informing them that a convoy of provisions 
will be despatched from here in two or three days, and instruct- 
ing them to prepare a place to store them. Villiers will have 
with him two of his chasseurs, and Dr. Ducros will also accom- 
pany him. Now, I want you to be ready with fifteen men to form 
an escort, in case any bands of the enemy may be lurking about. 
You can, of course, choose your own men. The rest I leave to 
you, for I know I can rely upon your own experience, caution 
and courage to do what is best for the honour of France as well 
as of the regiment, whatever may occur.” 

“Thank you, Colonel, it shall be done,” replied the sergeant. 

With thoughtful brow Sergeant Lambert rejoined his comrade 
and repeating to him the colonel’s instructions, concluded by 
saying : 

“Well, young man, perhaps your prayer for a coup with the 
enemy will be granted before long, for of course I take you with 
me.” 

Great was the youth’s delight at the prospect before him, for 
his hopes ran high. His heart beat with quickened throbs, and 
the blood sang through his veins, as he thought of the possi- 
bilities the morrow might have in store for him. What wondrous 
deeds might he not be called upon to perform? deeds which 
would re-echo through his native village, his dear Cardarache, 
and might even travel as far as that wonderful source of all 
things—Paris itself. And how proud his mother and sisters 
would be of him as the old father, with his military knowledge 
of other days, tried to explain to their eager fancies the various 
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points and details. And Mariette! What would Mariette think ? 
Ah, too well he knew how her loving heart would palpitate under 
the bib of her spotless apron. How she would run off to the 
hay-loft so that she could think it all out quietly by herself. 
And how her little feet, in spite of her clumsy sabots, would 
tingle to dance for joy. And he, what would he feel like when 
he was a hero? Would the old things still have for him the 
same attraction. Would he still be content as the son of the little 
cultivateur, or would he wish to be a Napoleon, or a Hoche, or a 
Bernadotte? Thus, with all the vagaries of youthful fancy, the 
young conscript’s thoughts sped from point to point, and his 
chateaux d Espagne rose higher and higher in their airy magnifi- 
cence, until the sound of his friend’s voice suddenly roused him 
from his reverie. 

For some time the sergeant had been thoughtfully puffing at 
his cigar and watching the fantastic wreaths and curls of smoke 
as they sped from his lips and floated slowly and gracefully, 
chasing each other upward, on the still evening air, until they 
finally broke and vanished. And now his voice has in it a 
peculiar and unwonted thrill as he speaks. 

“Do you know, Marchand, I have a strange presentiment 
that something unusual is about to happen. Only the other 
night I dreamed that it was all over with me, and I feel some- 
how that the shrill note of the fife and the rattle of the drum 
are not much longer for me. That dream, has been vividly 
before my eyes ever since, and do what I will I cannot chase it 
away, every feature of it is so indelibly engraven on my mind. 
And yet, why should I try?” he went on musingly, “ my life is 
spent, and, even though a trifle ¢rviste, it was not an unpleasant, 
not an unkindly vision that I saw. And I have nothing 
to live for. Life has no charm for me, and, as Montaigne says, 
why should we fear to lose a thing which, being lost, cannot be 
mourned? It all seemed so real, too, as I lay in the limitless 
desert, with a weird, gaunt figure stooping over me as though 
reluctant, and yet anxious, to bear me off. About me stood the 
old familiar 26th, gazing on and yet apparently fearful of 
approaching the grim spectre which was so gently but irre- 
sistibly drawing me further and further from the shadow of that 
flag which has for so long now been the one thought of my life. 
And now for the first time I perceived that something glittered 
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on my breast which had not been there before. I could not be 
mistaken. It was the Cross. Then, oh, how I began to 
struggle. I cried for mercy. I pleaded for time, be it ever so 
short. But all in vain, and even as I struggled I felt myself 
growing cold. The waters of a great river appeared to be en- 
gulphing me, and with a gasp I awoke.” 

“My poor Melancholy Jacques! And is that all the reason 
for your mournfulness? I never thought that you, of all people, 
were touched in the spleen. Why, man, I can almost cap that 
myself. Listen! I was passing last night through the canteen, 
where Bourgeois was telling fortunes with a pack of cards. 
‘Ohé, Marchand!’ shouted he, ‘ come and let us see what fickle 
Madame Fortune has to say about you, my brave conscript?’ 
Of course I went, and what do you think happened ?” 

“A round of drinks at your expense!” 

“Not at all, it was quite serious. Well, everybody gathered 
round, for you know Bourgeois has a sort of reputation in that 
line. First came the nine of spades, then the ten, then the 
seven. A sure foreboding, I was informed, of approaching 
death. I told them I would rather that than be a living mummy 
like most of them, and left.” 

“Oh, you may laugh and you may jeer, my boy,” retorted 
the sergeant, “but it makes no difference to me, and I have 
neglected no precaution, so that my house will be found in 
order when my turn comes to present arms for the last time. 
However, let’s dismiss the subject and look to our preparations 
for to-morrow, for we must make an early start if we are to 
cheat that old furnace up above. So ‘ Vive la France!’” 

* * * * * * * 

But it was not to sleep that Sergeant Lambert turned in. As 
he lay in his hammock and gazed at the myriad will-o’-the- 
wisps scattered in rich profusion through the deep blue canopy 
overhead, his thoughts were not with the 26th of the Line. 
With an irresistible force the snows of other days came surging 
down, like an avalanche, overwhelming the petty barriers be- 
tween the Past and the Present, which for years he had been 
steadfastly raising and strengthening until he had come to look 
upon them as practically invincible. Once again he is sunning 
himself in the joyous liberty of that Arcady which he had known 
it now seems so long ago. Once more he hears its magic bugles 
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blow, and love and beauty again beckon him on to join the 
revels. 

It is a glorious, poetic, September evening. The red and 
gold and purple shades left in the heavens by the departed sun 
are fast melting away under the stronger influences of the rising 
harvest moon. Lit by its beams, the white cliffs which bound 
the Bay of Marseilles on the landward side shine like silver, and 
the azure waters of the Mediterranean below robe themselves in 
a shimmering glistening veil as the Queen of the Night slowly 
ascends to her throne on high. An elegant little steam yacht 
threads its way across the glittering expanse, leaving in its wake 
a trail of phosphorescent light, and passing under the shadow of 
the Chateau d’If, raising its head like a wary sentinel at the 
entrance to the port, stands out to sea. 

Under the shadow of a group of silver beeches a slim youth 
stands beside a fair-haired maiden as, toying with a dark 
crimson rose, she leans carelessly against the parapet of a villa 
garden overlooking the bay. The gentle melodies of the Moon- 
light Sonata from the string band of the Restaurant de la Canne- 
biére far below are wafted up to them in delicate cadences, 
sometimes so soft as hardly to be distinguishable at all, yet 
just enough to add to the general enchantment of the scene. 

It is a pretty picture, and as one gazes one cannot help being 
struck by a certain sense of power in the youth’s bearing and 
expression, telling of great possibilities should the hand of cir- 
cumstance but touch the latent strings. But for the time being 
his eyes are fixed steadily on the loosely coiled hair crowning 
his companion’s bent head, as he vainly endeavours to surprise a 
glance from her. He can see the clear cut Grecian nose, the 
broad, low forehead, the wilful mouth and chin, and the 
smooth white skin. He can gaze on the stray waifs of golden 
hair clinging around her neck and ears. But the large grey eyes, 
every look of which he thinks he has learned to know so well, 
apparently find in the bruised and fading rose an object of 
irresistible attraction. 

The musicians below have gone inside, and for awhile no 
sound breaks the stillness save the buzzing and chirping, the 
whistling and croaking, of numberless creatures and insects in 
the air, in the trees, on the earth, and in the water; or the 
humming of a large bat as it cruises leisurely past. 
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“Why do you treat me so, Marion?” he pleads at last. 
“You know how I love you. Honestly, devotedly, passionately. 
Put fame, and wealth, and honour, aye, life itself, on the one 
side and you on the other, and you know which I would un- 
hesitatingly choose. Tear open my breast and look at my 
heart; your name alone is written there. My ideal and my 
hope, what are they but you? Oh, if you could only under- 
stand what your love means to me, Marion!” And the pupils 
of his eyes dilate with the eagerness of his expression. “If I 
could only find words to explain it to you!” 

Again he pauses, and, gently taking her hand in his, he 
murmurs : 

“ Have you no answer for me, then?” 

But there is no responsive thrill in the hand he holds. She 
does not even raise her eyes to see his hungry look. 

“ Without you,” he whispers, “ my life is worth nothing to mé. 
Tell me, at least, that my love is not altogether hopeless? Have 
you no word for me, not even a look? 1 will work, I will gain 
fame, I will do anything you ask, only tell me that I may still 
hope to bring all to your feet. Marion, speak to me—have you 
no pity ?” 

The girl bent down to lift the rose which had fallen at her 
feet, and carelessly raised it to her lips to hide the faint smile 
of satisfaction puckering the corners of her mouth—for what 
girl does not like to be pleaded with so? Then, suddenly 
raising her victorious eyes to his, in a harmonious, penetrating 
voice, which rang at his ears like the distant caress of a silver 
bell, she said : 

“T have listened to you, Etienne—may I say ‘ Etienne’? — 
but I cannot believe you are speaking seriously. Indeed, you 
ought not to talk to me like that. You have known me for, 
how long? A month? Two months? A few days only! 
You know really nothing of me, and I am sure you should know 
more before you give way to such feelings or language. Let 
us be friends if you will, but don’t ask me now for anything 
more, please! You know that I am interested in you and your 
future. How could it be otherwise? We have been much 
together of late, so much, indeed, that I really think I have 
learned to know you better than you know yourself. And the 
better I know you, the greater my interest grows. I know full 
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well you can make your future anything you will, and I shall 
watch it closely, however far apart we may be, and I promise 
- . . . youwill never find me wanting! But don’t judge 
me so badly as to think that I am to be bribed, even by a future 
full of promise.” 

With these ambiguous words she stood up and touched the 
young man lightly on the arm. 

“Please let us go in now,” she said gently, “don’t think me 
unkind, Etienne! ” 

“TI ask you for bread,” he moodily replied, “and you offer 
meastone. Your friendship I value, since it is yours, but that 
is not what I have been dreaming of all these days. Give me 
two years, and if at the end of that time I can show something 
achieved, tell me that it is at least possible I may be able to gain 
something more than your friendship !” 

“No, I will not promise anything! It would be fair neither 
to you nor to me. You must not at present wish to bind your- 
self thus with any chain. You must still feel that your life and 
your future belong to yourself alone. Of this, however, I am 
quite sure—you will have forgotten me long before I forget 
you!” 

“Ah, Marion, these are but words, words! You are jeering 
at me, mocking me! Nevertheless, I shall follow your advice. 
But I w2// come back again, and if you are not here I will follow 
you over the world until I have laid my trophy at your feet. 
You may reject my love, but you cannot prevent me consecrating 
my life to you!” 

A day or two later the youth was on his way to Paris. 

There, day after day, often night after night, he might be seen, 
at his little table in the window of an ill-lighted, low-roofed 
garret in the Rue des Saint-Péres. With always the one end in 
view he worked steadily on, taking little part in the life of the 
noisy, shiftless, generous Quartier Latin, yet revelling in those 
strains of memories which consecrate it to every student. Here, 
in the midst of historic reminiscences, legends of old, figures of 
other ages, which start out and confront one at every turn— 
surrounded by the ghosts that haunt all those curious odd 
corners, and whisper so irresistibly to the memory and imagina- 
tion—he installed his ideal, and nothing was ever able to induce 
him to waver in his allegiance. 
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But the task the youthful aspirant after fame and dreamer 
of love had set himself was more difficult of achievement than 
he had anticipated, and it was not till the time of his self- 
appointed probation had nearly expired that he found his feet 
firmly set even at the base of that forbidding steep “where 
Fame’s proud temple shines afar.” At last, however, the first 
foothold had been fairly conquered, and Hope beckoned him on. 

It was the middle of May. The day had been unusually 
sultry, and since early morning young Lambert—for it was none 
other than he—had been busily engaged reviewing for the 
Temps a work just published and which was exciting consider- 
able comment in the world of letters. At last, tired and 
depressed, he threw down his pen and, taking up his hat, 
sauntered by the Pont des Arts, across the river, to the usual 
journalistic rendezvous, the Café de Madrid. 

At the accustomed spot, round one of the little oval tables 
anchored on the asphalt pavement, three of his confréres sat, 
apparently deep in the discussion of some important piece of 
news. 

Threading his way through the throng of Café loungers, 
Lambert dropped into a vacant seat beside his friends and 
laughingly enquired what new mishap had overtaken the State 
of Denmark. 

“Oh, we were just discussing the Cattaui wedding in its 
psychological aspects,” was the reply. 

“What, Baron Cattaui, the banker of the Avenue d’Iéna ?” 

“ The same, mon cher.” 

“ And when does that take place ?” 

“Take place! Why it came off to-day, at the Russian 
Church in the Rue Daru, and a great function it was, my boy |! 
Everybody was there. But how did you come to miss it? 
They had both Faure and Talazac singing, besides a host of 
lesser lights, and as for the other attractions, in the guise of the 
World and the Flesh—not to speak of his Satanic Majesty— 
they were too numerous to mention. Wealth, my boy, was 
simply running riot !” 

“Well, well! Deraisme the Bohemian turned plutocrat- 
worshipper. Tout vient a celui qui sait attendre,” laughed 
Lambert, “but you haven’t told me yet who is this latest 
Iphigenia.” 
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“Oh, an American demoiselle, they say. How did they call 
her, Oppie? Oh, I know, Winter—no, Winster—Miss Marion 
Winster, to be precise. Quite a romantic sounding name, isn’t 
it? But what’s your order, Lambert? You're not drinking 
anything, and, sapristi, it’s a thirsty subject as well as a thirsty 
day! Auguste! Another absinthe, and quick if you’re not 
tired of your life!” 

“Thanks, nothing for me,” said Lambert, “I only dropped in 
to hear what was moving. I’ve had a pretty stiff job on all 
day and am just off for a constitutional. But I say, old La 
Fontaine still holds good, eh? L’amour est mort, en beaux louts 
se content ses fleurettes. Well, I don’t envy either the baron or 
his Iphigenia. Better a dinner of herbs where love is than a 
stalled ox and hatred therewith, is my religion. But then 
nobody ever takes a journalist seriously, or we’d reform the 
world, wouldn’t we, Deraisme ? ” 

And, so saying, Lambert strode out into the boulevard tide. 
He wanted to hear no more; his idol was shattered ; the dream 
of his life had foundered, and with it his spirit for work and 
his desire for fame, had also gone. “ Aye,” he muttered : 


‘* They told me, Heraclitus, they told me thou wert dead ; 
They brought me bitter news to hear and bitter tears to shed.” 


Etienne Lambert disappeared from his old haunts, carrying 
with him nothing save a poor crushed and withered rose— 
the same with which “she” had toyed in the garden at 
Marseilles. The Quartier Latin knew him no more, and with 
here a word and there a word, he was soon forgotten in the all- 
absorbing struggle for existence. 

* * * * * * * 


There is nothing picturesque in the country around Boufarik, 
but its very barrenness lends it an air of additional impressive- 
ness. As far as the eye can reach stretches an interminable 
vista of bare rock and glaring sand; of red, scorched acres 
relieved only by tufts of stubble or prickly sainfoin; and scat- 
tered here and there, in solitary loneliness, a few grim, ragged 
Thala trees, bidding defiance alike to the arid soil and scorching 
heat, which rises from these furnace-like plains in hazy undu- 
lations and comes wafted along, laden with dust, in a well-nigh 
unbreathable condition. 
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The morning was still very young, on the day following the 
opening of our story, when a small detachment of soldiers issued 
from the one gate of the town and turned their faces towards the 
unlovely and inhospitable tracts lying to the south-west. The 
main body consisted of fifteen infantrymen, in charge of a ser- 
geant and accompanied by a surgeon, and their red pantaloons, 
blue tunics with red worsted epaulettes, karki-covered képis and 
white gaiters, lent an unwonted spot of colour to the usual neutral 
tones of the desert. Some fifty yards in advance rode three 
horsemen, clad in the picturesque uniform of the Chasseurs a 
cheval, and evidently intended to act as scouts. 

Enthusiastic at the idea of a short excursion to break the 
monotony of barrack life in a desert town, the soldiers laughed 
boisterously, talked and sang in the exuberance of their spirits, 
like schoolboys suddenly loosed from school, as they marched at 
a swinging pace across the salt-encrusted plain. The sergeant, 
however, knew his men, and their tongues were allowed free 
rein. So, as the day wore on, and the heat and fierce rays of 
the sun became hourly more intolerable, the noise and merriment 
gradually subsided, and long before the welcome sight of the 
oasis of El Firan greeted their straining eyes all was silent save 
for the heavy tramp of men over the hard-baked earth. 

Well aware of the excellent cover the groves of mimosas and 
date-palms surrounding the oasis would afford to a wary enemy, 
the pace was slackened and the horsemen sent forward to 
reconnoitre. 

All at once they stopped. 

Every breath was held, and a thrill of excitement ran through 
the detachment as the chasseurs once more warily moved for- 
ward. Suddenly they turned rein and galloped back. 

In these few moments a marvellous change had taken place 
in the appearance of the little troop. The megligé air had 
disappeared as though by magic. Every man had forgotten 
all about the heat and fatigue, and each had fallen automatically 
into his place as a halt was called to await the horsemen’s 
report. 

As Villiers and his aides—consisting, besides himself, of a 
young recruit, bestriding for the first time in his life a fiery 
Arab steed, and an old Chasseur d’Afrique—reached Lambert 
and his company, the corporal cried : 
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“We have just caught a glimpse of the enemy! They are 
there in force, and have seen us also!” 

A council of war was at once held, but the Frenchmen had 
very little option. Retreat was out of the question. There was 
even no cover to make for. The surgeon urged that the 
chasseurs should at once make for Boufarik and procure rein- 
forcements, but Villiers would not hear of it. 

“No, no!” he said proudly. “You would be overwhelmed 
long before we could get back with assistance, and every man 
is of importance to you now. We are mounted equal to any 
Arabs, it is true, but we came out with you, and with you we are 
going to stay. Your fate shall be our fate!” 

A hearty cheer greeted the corporal’s gallant speech, for the 
last word had hardly passed his lips when a large body of horse- 
men emerged from the shelter of the belt of palms. 

At sight of the white burnouses the Frenchmen quickly 
looked to their weapons, and Lambert, forming his men into a 
square, quietly awaited the approach of the foe. 

“Hallo!” cried one, “the beggars ave in force,” as a second 
and then a third troop followed in the wake of the first. 

“Ma foi, Marchand, it’s good-bye to Cardarache for you!” 

“Rot!” retorted the Provencal, “didn’t one hundred and 
twenty-three Frenchmen hold Mazagran against fifteen thousand 
of these unclean fanatics ?” 

Suddenly Lambert’s voice rang out, sonorous and clear—with 
that resonance a man’s voice assumes in the face of great and 
well-nigh hopeless danger, when he feels that everything depends 
upon his judgment: 

“Less talk there, and fix bayonets!” followed immediately by 
the ominous rattle of cold steel. 

As they advanced within range, the Arabs deployed, with the 
object of surrounding the little square. 

“Ben Douad himself, by all that’s holy!” muttered the old 
Chasseur d’Afrique, and more than one of the Frenchmen’s 
faces paled as they recognised Abd-el-Kader’s redoubtable 
chief lieutenant in the gigantic being in the black burnous, 
with a huge yataghan in his hand, who was directing the Arabs’ 
movements. 

“Ready! Attention!” thundered Lambert, “and now, my 
lads, Fire!” 
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No thought now but for the business of the moment. Human 
beings had become automata in the hands of their leader, deaf 
to all but the shouts of command. Volley followed volley, 
but though the mass of Arabs suffered fearfully from each, the 
French square too began to dwindle fast. The dead and 
wounded were quickly pulled within the square, for ammunition 
was valuable, and the wounded could at least load the rifles 
and lay them ready to the hands of those still upright. Every 
shot served to empty an Arab saddle, and many of the Sons of 
the Desert were kept busy galloping backwards and forwards 
picking up the dead and wounded, and conveying them to a 
place of safety. 

Suddenly the Arab fire ceased, and a single horseman 
advanced towards the French square, at a walking pace. Halt- 
ing a short distance off, he cried: “Sergeant, surrender, and I 
promise you no harm shall come to one of you!” 

Quick as thought sped back the intrepid reply: “ We know 
how to die, but not how to surrender!” 

Without another word the horseman returned as he came, but 
as he reached his own ranks Lambert raised his rifle to his 
shoulder and the erstwhile ambassador troubled them no more. 

Firing was now recommenced with redoubled fury by the 
Arabs, and the French square was soon reduced to a third of its 
original size. The sergeant had himself received two balls in 
the legs, but, despite the loss of blood, which saturated his 
clothing and filled his boots, he still kept his place, sustained 
by his indomitable will and courage, and cheered on his 
comrades. 

“ Courage, my friends,” he cried at every pause, “do not let 
these barbarians have the honour of cutting your heads off, and 
remember Mazagran !” 

But Fate was, as usual, against him and whilst stooping to 
pick up a cartridge, to reload his rifle, a third ball struck him in 
the groin and he too fell, but still shouting : “ Courage, boys, and 
fight to the death !” 

Nevertheless it was only with the grimness of despair that the 
Frenchmen still held out. Each one was expecting his turn 
to come next. It was only a question of time, indeed, for all 
of them. 

Closer and closer drew the Arab circle, until the risk of shoot- 
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ing their own men became almost as great as the probability of 
felling one of the enemy. Then they ceased firing altogether and 
changed their manceuvres. The old Chasseur d’Afrique, no 
longer able to stand upright through loss of blood, yet still 
using his deadly rifle with much effect, at once comprehended 
the situation. 

“My lads, it’s all up,” he said. “We're done for now! They 
are going to concentrate, then march down on us and trample 
us underfoot like so many flies!” 

Every rifle was loaded and made ready and with fixed 
bayonets the remnant of the escort awaited the final onslaught. 
Hope had long since died out of their breasts, but they had made 
up their minds to do the best they could for France by dying 
fighting. For if France lost thus so many more of her children, 
did she not lose at the same time a far greater number of her 
enemies, and Abd-el-Kader his followers ? 

With throats dry and contracted, and tongues parched as in 
a fever, they could only mutter “It is finished,’ and with 
clenched hands and strained muscles wait for the end to come. 

But what is that their eager, straining eyes can see? That 
column of dust far beyond the cloud of white burnouses! Why 
that sudden frenzied cheer from the Death-gripped band? The 
cheer attracts the attention of the enemy. They too look and 
understand. It is no phantasmagoria of the desert, no mirage 
of a clouded vision. No, the Warriors of the Desert are not 
to be deceived by such. They recognise in it only too well 
the sign of approaching men! The Chasseurs d’Afrique of 
Boufarik, attracted by the sound of the distant fusillade, are 
speeding to the rescue! And,as the French cavalry heaves in 
sight, like a streak of lightning Ben Douad and his nomads 
flee to the oasis of El Firan and down the ravine of Beni Mered. 

“Gloire aux Braves!” 

With a cheer and a shout the pursuing horsemen pass their 
gallant comrades-in-arms, and set off in pursuit of the flying 
enemy. They too quickly disappear, but ever and anon the sound 
of a distant shot tells of another Arab picked off from the flee- 
ing horde and another white burnous laid for ever low. 

A short chase sufficed to scatter Ben Douad’s band, and the 
chasseurs returned to the scene of the combat. 

Affecting indeed was the sight as they drew near the little 
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band of wounded and dying heroes, and more than one heart 
was full, more than-one eye dim, as the colonel approached and 
enquired : 

“ Where is the sergeant?” 

With difficulty one of the prostrate bodies raised itself and 
huskily replied: “ Here I am, my colonel.” 

Then the colonel dismounted and, uncovering his head, whilst 
his men presented arms, advanced towards the wounded soldier. 
Without speaking a word, he took off one of his own gold 
epaulettes and detached the Cross of the Legion of Honour 
from his own breast and placed the one on the shoulder and the 
other on the breast of the sergeant. Then, tenderly taking his 
hand, with a perceptible tremor in his deep and kindly voice, 
he said : 

“Sergeant Lambert, here on the field of battle I make you 
a Knight of the Legion of Honour and an officer in the Army 
of France.” 

The hero, pale as death, the life-blood welling out at every 
breath, managed, with the aid of loving hands, to raise himself 
to a sitting posture, and, in spite of his intense sufferings, his eye 
glistened with an unspeakably sad smile. Gathering together all 
his strength in one supreme effort, he raised his hand to his 
breast. Hecould do nomore. His last smile was lost in an 
ominous rattle . . . . Sergeant Lambert had crossed the 
eternal river. 

The doctors partly guessed the meaning of the withered 
crimson rose they found, carefully preserved, close to the ser- 
geant’s heart, but the kindly fellows kept the secret of the dead, 
and buried it with him, and the world never knew as they 
followed him to his burial that the hero wore two crosses on his 
breast. 

Escorted by his brothers-in-arms, the body of the dead 
soldier was conveyed tenderly and reverently to its last resting- 
place, and to-day, in the square of the new French town of 
Boufarik, over all that remains, stands a noble statue of a French 
soldier in a sergeant’s uniform. The pedestal bears the simple 
inscription : 

“Courage, mes amis! Defendez-vous jusqu’a la mort!” 

And the crowd says, as Joan of Arc said of her flag, 
“ Puisqu’il etait a la peine, it devait étre aussi a l’honneur ! ” 
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Marchand returned in due course to Cardarache with the rank 
of sergeant, and is nowa jetit cultivateur, as was his father 
before him, and on great occasions his military medal is always 
carefully fastened on the brave old fellow’s breast by his proud 
and faithful spouse Mariette. 

No one ever knew what the Baroness Cattaui thought when 
the story of the fight was told her by the Minister of War. 

“ To live in hearts we leave behind is not to die,” was all she 
said, 

Her toilettes and her equipages, her dinners zu¢zmes, and her 
dances, still continued to be the envy and talk of Parisian 
Society: and yet the world declared that she was not happy. 


W. H. GLEADELL. 





The Willoughby Wedding. 


THE 15th of January! How well I remember that date. And 
what a January it was! How raw, wet and miserable. Nobody 
went out who could stay at home; but / went out. I went to 
call upon Miss Melinda Meeking. 

Sad at heart and weary I toiled up the steep stairs of her 
step-mother’s little house, following a slatternly servant with a 
big hole in the heel of her stocking and a dirty cap. 

My son was engaged to Melinda. When I tell you that I tell 
you all. No need to dilate upon my sufferings, nor to describe 
what I had gone through before I brought myself to give—not 
my consent, no, I never consented. “If it must be, it must 
be!” I said at last, and the next day I set off to call upon her. 

Mrs, Meeking lived at No. 2, Rose Villas, in the suburb of 
Beenford, a manufacturing town where my son’s regiment had 
been quartered the year before. I lived about ten miles away 
from Beenford, at the Grange, near Lulstone. We were not very 
rich people; my sister and I were co-heiresses to my father’s 
property, and my late husband had been the vicar of Lulstone. 
My son held a commission in Her Majesty’s 180th Blue 
Lancers, and I had never met Melinda, nor heard of her, in any 
society I frequented. Where my son first met her I know not, 
and I never asked. 

My first interview was as bad as I expected it to be, and I can 
say no more of it than that. The fat, good-tempered-looking 
old mother felt sorry for me, I thought—and when I met the 
pitying look of her watery blue eyes, my heart melted to her, 
but hardened more than ever to the detestable girl who I 
imagined made her mother miserable and was going to do the 
same for my son. Mrs. Meeking told me early in the conversa- 
tion that she had married “Poor Meeking ” when his daughter 
was ten years old and had been a mother to her ever since, at 
which Melinda scowled at her and said nothing. She was very 
handsome—there could be no two opinions about that. She was 
tall and upright as a dart, with a skin as white as milk, big 
brown eyes, and a cloud of dusky hair—that badly wanted a good 
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brushing, and in both eyes and hair that gleam of red that 
means only one thing—temper. She wore a gaudy blue gown, 
that fitted her fine figure well, her cuffs and her collar were 
soiled and tumbled, but her hands were well cared for, and as 
spotless as my own. What fidgetted me very much in her was 
that one of her cuffs had come loose from its fastenings and con- 
tinually slipped down over her knuckles, and she as constantly 
pushed it back again, and made futile attempts to secure it to 
the sleeve of her gown witha large white pin. That cuff had 
a horrid fascination for me. I felt myself going to say, “It is 
coming down again,” every moment, and bit my lips to keep back 
the words, while Melinda herself, with her untidy head and her 
restless, self-conscious manner, jarred upon every nerve in my 
body. It is all over now, poor soul, but I never think of that day 
without a shudder of disgust. 

My misery would have been quite unbearable had Melinda not 
possessed one attraction, and that to my taste, a great one; she 
had a lovely voice. Low, soft and rich, even her common accent 
could not spoil it. 

That voice charmed me so that I have sat in the firelight while 
she sang to me, and carried away on the liquid gush of melody, 
I have even for the moment forgotten that she was Melinda 
Meeking, and going to marry my son. 

That voice was a fatal gift of hers. Without it Lady 
Willoughby would never have taken a fancy to her, never have 
asked her to her daughter’s wedding, and Melinda would not have 
been the centre of the tragedy of the season. But she was, and 
it all came about in this way. 

I was going up to town a week or two before the wedding, and 
as at that time of the year, in January, one doesn’t meet many 
people there, and I never dreamt of her being invited to the 
Willoughbys’, I asked her to go up with me. I could not have 
her at the Grange, under the eyes of all my friends round 
Lulstone, and some who were not, perhaps, my friends ; pitying, 
or malicious eyes as the case might be. I had been so proud of 
my son and thought no woman good enough for him, and now to 
come down to Melinda! No, I could not introduce her at 
Lulstone, it was impossible. | 

When I gave my invitation she fixed me with her big eyes, 
and said slowly: 
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“My clothes won’t do for London—with you.” 
Her look was honest, and her words showed sense. 

“No,” I answered, returning her stare with interest. ‘“ They 
will not, I think, but you will give me the pleasure of accept- 
ing——” 

Melinda stopped me abruptly. “ You can’t pay for my clothes,” 
she said. “But I have ten pounds of my own. Will you spend 
it for me? Will you get me the right things ?” 

“Yes,” said I, “I will.” 

And I did—and for a moment I liked Melinda—and I liked 
her again when she met me at the station a week later, dressed 
in a quiet brown travelling suit, and hat to match, the colour of 
her eyes, with a fleck of red in it, bought by me out of the ten 
pounds, and she had plaited all her thick hair into a prim knot 
at the back of her head, like mine, and if she could only 
have kept her head quiet, and her elbows in the right place, 
she would have looked not only a lovely girl, but a lady. It was 
pathetic, or it seems so now on looking back upon that time, the 
determination of the girl to copy me in every action. I even 
heard a note of my own voice now and then, in her fresh young 
tones. When I took off my glove to find my ticket, Melinda 
took off hers ; when I brushed my sandwich crumbs from my 
lap with a filmy pocket handkerchief, Melinda instantly pro- 
duced her own, not filmy, and with a red border—I had for- 
gotten the pocket-handkerchiefs—and flicked off her crumbs 
with a dainty gesture that I knew repeated mine. I saw her, 
poor child ! furtively watching me as I ate my lunch and drank 
from my silver cup, and I had an opportunity the next moment 
of observing just how my way of doing these things looked in 
another person. It worried me horribly then, but, as I say, I 
feel the pathos of it now. We reached London too late for 
anything but supper and bed. The next day rain poured down in 

torrents, and my dressmaker came, and I was busy and tired, and 
Melinda read a novel by the fire, and wrote to my son, I believe, 
and I saw little of her until tea-time. My house in London is 
one my dear father left me, a charming little home, at a corner 
on Piccadiily, with a side view from the narrow bay windows, 
into the Green Park. After tea I dozed off for a little while. 
Melinda sat as still as a mouse, and when I awoke with a jump 
(I thought I heard someone calf on my son’s name), she was look- 
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ing sadly into the bright wood fire and tears were on her cheek. 
I hate scenes and I never can resist people when they cry, so I 
said all in a hurry: 

“Do you sing? will you sing to me?” and Melinda got up 
hastily, and went to the piano without a word. Perhaps she too 
hated scenes—it is possible. I forget what she sang, and it 
doesn’t matter, but I never can forget her voice—she had been 
well taught, J heard afterwards, by the Lulstone organist, who 
gave her lessons for love, literally, for he proposed to her 
periodically for two years. All melancholy songs touch a chord 
in my old heart, and I asked her presently to sing one of 
Blumenthal’s that I particularly affect. She did and fairly 
electrified me. It was really the cry of a broken heart. I never 
heard anything more hopeless in my life, and the refrain “when 
we are parted!” went wailing on and dying away round the 
room, like the crying of ghosts. The doors opened quietly, just 
an inch, in the middle of it and when it was quite over, I heard 
Lady Willoughby’s voice and she came out of the shadowy 
corner of the room, and held out her hand, saying : 

“Forgive me, but I could not interrupt that. What a treat 
you have given me!” 

Augusta Willoughby is like me, a sentimental old goose, and 
we both had tears in our eyes, and she turned to Melinda and 
pressed her hand quite tenderly. 

“My dear, vou must sing to me again,” she said, and looked 
enquiringly at me, and I was obliged to introduce Miss Meeking, 
and of course the room was dark, and she only saw a tall, elegant 
figure and the outline of a pale face and dark hair, and after 
another song, asked me on the spot to bring Miss Meedling, as 
she called her, with me to the wedding, and then she launched 
out into all the details of that event and Gertie Willoughby’s 
dresses, and presents and so forth, and Melinda was forgotten. 
As for me, I don’t think I heard one word in a dozen. Melinda 
at the Willoughbys’! I chaperoning Miss Meeking to the 
wedding! If Augusta had slapped my face I could not have 
felt more bewildered. When she had gone, after repeating the 
invitation, to which Melinda murmured “Thank you,” in my 
very own voice, if you please, I suddenly came to a decision. 
I would take her! My son must introduce her to his friends 
some day—very well, his mother will do it for him now, and 
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make the best of a bad bargain and help the boy through his 
troubles. I did this with the kindest intentions, and sorely 
against the grain, and all the time not I, but fate, was taking 
Melinda to the Willoughby wedding. Kismet—it was to be! 
as I tell myself to this day, when I begin thinking, as we all do, 
of those haunting “ifs.” “If I had not done this—If I had not 
said that, how changed all the world would be for me!” We 
are wrong. Nothing would have changed. All that has hap- 
pened was to happen, just in that way,and no other. In blessed 
ignorance of the future, I threw myself with enthusiasm into 
dressing Melinda to the best advantage, and I succeeded to a 
charm! I took her to the most celebrated house in London, 
and though the time was short, they sent her a dream of beauty 
in the shape of a white gown. “It must be white,” said the 
artiste who interviewed us, “satin, I think; Empire cut, with 
lace, if possible, and a thought of red near the face, a diamond 
brooch perhaps? Yes? Gloves, long of course and loose, and a 
lace sunshade, a knot of red on the handle, I think. Yes, cer- 
tainly a sunshade,” she added, after a look at Melinda’s restless 
elbows. Something to carry, of course to keep her hands quiet ! 
now why had I not thought of that? I gave that clever woman 
carte blanche for everything, and when I saw Melinda dressed, I 
ceased to wonder for the moment at my son’s folly. She made 
a lovely picture as I saw her reflected in the long glass when I 
went into her room on the day of the wedding. The white satin 
fell softly round her pretty figure,and some of my best lace hung 
like a mist about her throat and shapely shoulders. Her hat 
was simply a foam of white feathers that nestled upon her brown 
hair and drooped round the coil of shining plaits low down upon 
her neck. 

When the last touches were being put to her toilette a strange 
thing happened. I had given her a diamond star in the morn- 
ing, one of my own, and the girl’s delight at the gift broke 
through her assumed manner, and she became quite natural 
and vulgar again, in an instant. “Oh, ain’t it lovely!” she 
cried. “Qh, you ave kind”—and kissed me. I positively 
hated her when she did it, and rubbed my cheek hard to 
get. rid of that kiss. I wish nowI had not. My maid had 
fastened the star on a piece of red velvet, a lovely shade of 
colour, and the diamonds flashed their brightest on it, and when 
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I went into the room she had just fastened it round Melinda’s 
throat. 

I never saw a prettier woman than she looked at that moment. 
The effect of the bit of colour, and the gleam of the jewels, under 
her face was extraordinary—but she suddenly turned very white. 

“Not that red band on my throat,” she said, “it looks like 
blood,” and she untied it roughly and put it down with a shiver. 

“You are quite too absurd,” I said, very much annoyed, of 
course. 

“Well,” she retorted rudely, “how would you like to go out 
looking as if some one had cut your throat ?” 

“La, Miss Meeking,” breathed my maid ; as for me, I walked 
out of the room, and told Melinda to follow me to the drawing- 
room when she was ready. 

She came very quickly. The red velvet and diamonds had 
been replaced, and in silence we fared forth to the Willoughbys’. 

I found out as soon as we crossed the doorstep what sort of 
sensation we were going to make. I saw the men who were 
crowding up the staircase openly wondering who Mel{nda was, 
and nudging elbows to call each other’s attention to her. I 
have a swarm of young nieces and cousins, and am quite used 
to taking pretty girls about to places, and to receiving the 
respectful attention of the men who want to dance with them, 
but this was quite another matter; and I heard one man say to 
his friend : 

“ Who the d—I has old Fane got with her now?” 
“Old Fane” is me. 


I must say I think when men are not quite nice, they are very, 
very unpleasant. 

I hurried over my greetings to the bride, and went on to the 
inner drawing room to look at the presents ; one table was kept 
for the diamonds, and very lovely they were, and by the side of 
them stood a gentlemanly-looking person, whom I supposed to 
be the family lawyer, but I had soon very good reason to know 
he was a detective, Robins by name—how siek of the sound of it 
I became before all was done! I am afraid I cannot possibly 
give you a quite clear account of what followed. It is confused 
in my memory like the broken fragments of an uneasy dream. 
A few facts stand out distinctly, and for the rest, it is alla blurred 
vision of many faces, and whispering voices, and the rustle of 
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a moving crowd of women as they all at first pressed closely 
round us, Melinda and me, and then drew away and left us two 
standing by ourselves, face to face with Mr. Robins. We had 
not been in that little back drawing-room (I have never entered 
it again and never will) more than ten minutes, before a diamond 
crescent, value £150, vanished under the very nose of the 
detective who stood by the side of it. An over-dressed woman 
in a pink gown and a thick white veil had stumbled over some- 
body’s train and fell against Melinda, and there was a little con- 
fusion in the room, and a moment before I had seen an elderly 
clergyman speak to Mr. Robins and asked him to tell him the 
name on a card that had slipped on one side of a tiara on the 
table. It was a splendid piece of jewellery, and I also wanted to 
know who had given it, and I leant forward a little to hear the 
answer. Mr. Robins gave a very curt reply, I thought, but in 
the same instant the lady in pink fell against Melinda and nearly 
knocked me down, and with no apology of any sort, walked 
straight out of the room. 

I had time to reflect on the want of manners of a London 
mob, and to wish myself back at Lulstone, as indeed I had done 
fifty times already, when that man Robins lifted up his voice 
like a trumpet, and shouted out: 

“Lock the door, Number Thirty!” and a footman in the 
Willoughby liveries instantly did lock the door and stood with 
his back to it, and there we all were like rats in atrap. I need 
not say that “ Number Thirty” was no footman at all, but 
another detective, disguised in our host’s blue and silver. What 
a world! What a society! Give me Lulstone. We may be 
dull there, but, at any rate, I am not driven to ask the village 
policeman to my parties, for fear my guests will pocket the tea- 
spoons. 

Our position was quickly explained to us. It was a terrible 
moment. There must have been thirty people in the room and 
we all stood absolutely still and silent: I am sure not one of us 
moved a step. 

“A crescent has been taken,” said Mr. Robins, holding up 
the empty case. “Can any lady or gentleman give me a clue to 
the thief ?” 

Melinda was holding my arm and at this question she gripped 


me so tightly that I could not repress a movement of pain. 
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The hawk’s eye of that detective was on us in an instant. 

“ Have you anything to say, madam ?” he asked Melinda. 

Every head was turned in our direction and the people near 
us fell back a little, and left us with a clear space round us, the 
focus for all the curious eyes. 

The colour rushed into Melinda’s face, and slowly died away 
again and left her as pale as the dead. 

“Ye-e-es,” she faltered. 

At this I quietly released my arm from her hand, though I 
did not move from her side, and in a moment’s dreadful silence 
I realized the depth of my own rashness, for what did I really 
know of Melinda or her people, beyond the fact that she had 
bewitched my son? Nothing, absolutely nothing. 

Mr. Robins waited Melinda’s further revelations, and I 
whispered : , 

“Goon. Tell the truth.” 

“A lady stumbled and fell against me—” Melinda had 
clasped her hands together, and her words came with a gasp for 
breath between each. “She put her hand—I think—into my 
pocket—” 

“Would you know the lady again ?” 

The elderly clergyman asked this question ; he was a remark- 
able-looking man, with a pair of gloomy black eyes, and a scar 
on his upper lip. 

Melinda would have replied, but Mr. Robins cut her short. 

“Never mind that,” he said sharply. “Answer me, if you 
please.” 

“Did she take anything out of your pocket ?” 

No, Melinda thought not. 

“Perhaps she put something into it?” struck in the irre- 
pressible cleric, with a most unpleasant smile. 

Dead silence—as for me I hardly breathed. 

“ That is easily ascertained,” said Mr. Robins slowly. “ Will 
you oblige me by looking ?” 

For one instant she hesitated. Yes, openly in the eyes of 
the world, my world, she hung back, and a breath of suppressed 
excitement passed through the crowd. 

Robins threw a glance at Number Thirty, who left the door 


and strolled leisurely in our direction, but before he moved, he 
took the key out of the lock. 
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I put my hand on Melinda’s arm and led her to the table. 

“You will empty your pocket,” I said, “and give this gentle- 
man the contents.” 

She drew out and put into Robins’ hand, first a handkerchief, 
then a photograph of my son, and thirdly the diamond crescent. 
There it lay sparkling at us like the baleful eyes of a snake, 
and the light from it seemed to me to spread and brighten, until 
it filled all the room, and dazzled me and I could see nothing. 
I heard myself say, quite calmly : 

“This young lady came with me. I am Mrs. Fane. Send at 
once for Lady Willoughby,” and after that I heard and saw no 
more. 

When I came to myself I was at the open window of another 
room, the cold air blowing about my ears, and Lady 
Willoughby’s face, pale and anxious, bending over me. Sir 
John was in the background with Melinda. No one else was 
present. The whispering crowd had gone, and I was alone with 
my old friends and the woman who was to be my son’s wife, 
and who had found the diamond crescent in her pocket. I had 
been unconscious for some time, but I recovered my recollection 
in an instant. 


“The lady in pink isa relation, I suppose?” I said bitterly, 
when I could speak. 


“My dear! my dear! no!” murmured Augusta. “ It is all 
explained. Pray be calm.” 

“T am calm,” I said, getting on my feet, but I could not stand 
and fell back helplessly. 

“Tell me,” I said to Sir John, “or I shall go mad.” 

Melinda stood silent all this time and made no effort to 
help me. 

“ Of course that woman slipped the crescent into her pocket,” 
Sir John explained. “ Robins understood in an instant. His 
attention was called by Mr. Webber—your vicar, you know, and 
in that instant the crescent went. The woman was not quick 
enough, saw the game was up—and got rid of the diamonds 
and was gone—and Robins is just mad at losing her. It’s all 
right,” patting my hand, “as clear as daylight. It will be in 
all the papers to-morrow, and in a week our friend in pink will 
be trapped, you'll see she will.” 

“In all the papers!” I groaned. “Of course and our like- 
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nesses too, I suppose, Melinda’s and mine! and perhaps my 
son’s!” 

“You said Mr. Webber ?” I asked faintly. “What has he to 
do with it?” 

“Everything!” returned Sir John. “Great idiot! He ought 
to have known better than to talk to Robins at all.” 

“Mr. Webber was not here,” I said. “If you mean the man 
with the black eyes and scarred lip, he is no more our vicar 
than I am.” 

Nor was he. He had introduced himself, when he had seen 
me safely carried out of the way, and had taken in the great 
Robins himself and Sir John like a pair of babies, and, what is 
more, he had assisted at the cross-questioning of Melinda, and 
had heard her prompt answer, when Robins had asked her if 
she could swear to the woman in pink, if she met her again. 
Melinda had answered bravely, she had shown great presence of 
mind, the Willoughbys said, when the first shock was over. 
“Yes, I should know her anywhere,” and added, “she has eyes 
of two colours, one is blue and one brown. I noticed it 
distinctly.” 

After that reply, the reputed Mr. Webber remembered an 
engagement and left, while Robins and Number Thirty gave 
themselves up to rejoicing. This woman was a noted thief, it 
appeared, and they had long been on her track. The chase 
was about over now, for all that remained to be done was 
to bring her face to face with Melinda; a dozen people had 
seen her turn from the table of diamonds and fall against us, 
and Colonel Fairfax, Augusta’s brother, had seen and would 
swear to it,a piece of lace hanging to a button on her sleeve, 
and had wondered how it got there, as she made her way quickly 
past him in the next room; a corresponding strip of lace was 
missing from the trimming on Melinda’s gown. Here was the 
case in a nutshell, for I could testify that my young friend had 
not moved from my side, and one of the cleverest women thieves 
in London would be led into a safe retirement by Melinda and 
by me. Yes. / was to figure in this nine days’ wonder, side by 
side with my future daughter-in-law. 

“When this is over,” said I to Augusta, “I shall travel for 
three years. I shall go to India.” 

_“ My dear, my dear!” sighed Augusta again. 
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“T have wired to Arthur,” put in Sir John, “he will be with 
you to-night perhaps.” 

At the thought of my son, I quite broke down and cried as 
feebly as Lady Willoughby herself might have done. To feel 
Arthur’s strong hand in mine and to look up,a long way up, 
into his honest face and hear the ring of his voice through the 
house ! 

“Oh, thank Heaven he is coming,” I sobbed, “in spite of 
everything,” with a side look at Melinda. 

She stood like a statue and gave me neither word nor look, 
and Sir John felt called on to take her part. Well, it was to 
be expected. I know my world. Melinda was a very pretty 
woman, and I had deen pretty thirty years ago—a long cry since 
then. Every man in England would have taken her part. Good, 
bad or indifferent, they would have been all alike in that. 

“Miss Meeking has behaved very well,” said Sir John, smiling 
at her. I never saw him look so silly in his life. “Mrs. Fane is 
agitated of course just now,” he added, excusing me to Melinda, 
“but you know her kind heart.” 

To this Melinda replied by giving a miserable look at her 
satin dress and my lace, and saying in a suppressed voice: 
“ Yes, oh yes, I do know that,” and then she too began to cry. 

My son came the next day, and was to me what he has been 
all my life, the joy of my heart, the comfort of my existence, but 
of course I knew he was impatient to be with Melinda, who was 
waiting for him in the drawing-room, and I did not detain him. 
When Arthur can have his own way exactly, he is the most 
affectionate, unselfish creature in the world. His own way isa 
necessity to him. In all great matters he must do as he likes, 
and then the little affairs of daily life he troubles nothing about. 
He had had his own way about Melinda, and he showed me 
that he was grateful. He sympathised with me over our adven- 
ture at the wedding, laughed at my horror of publicity, and pro- 
mised me that none of our portraits should appear in the papers 
if he could help it; and then he said a few words of all I had 
done for Melinda. “Thank you, mother, with all my heart, I 
thank you.” And then: “ She’s upstairs, I suppose ?” 

And upstairs he went. 

They did not leave me alone very long. He brought her 
down to me in my little sitting-room, and I was struck by a 
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great change in her as she came in with her hand in Arthur’s. 
His presence had altered her face, just as a portrait is changed 
by the touch of a great artist. It is a beautiful mask before he 
takes up his brush—and afterwards it lives, and a soul looks at 
you through the eyes that were only painted eyes an hour 
ago. Thus it was with Melinda. All her face wanted had 
been, what we call for want of a better word, Expression. The 
nature of the woman, her heart and soul and the capabilities 
that were in her character, were now awake, and speaking 
through her earnest eyes, and in the tremulous curve of her 
parted lips. I must own that when I saw her looking up into 
my son's face, with the fine forgetfulness of self very few women 
attain to, I recognised in her the nobler nature of the two, and 
words sprang to my lips, in the impulse of the moment, that I 
never thought I could have said of Melinda and my son. 

“JT hope you will make her happy, Arthur ; you must try.” 

I was well repaid that evening for any trouble I had taken 
with Melinda, for Arthur’s look of amused surprise as he 
watched her while we dined quickly changed to an open plea- 
sure and pride in her. She really had made herself so like me, 
in manner I mean, that she might have been my own daughter, 
and her beauty was beyond criticism. She had asked me if she 
might put on the dress she wore at the wedding: “I want you 
to see it,’ she added to Arthur. “It is lovely, your mother 
gave it to me.” 

She could not have made a prettier amende for her behaviour to 
me at the Willoughbys’. I heard from my son that Mr. Meeking 
had come of a good family, and ought to have been a gentle- 
man, and this accounted for his daughter's readiness in adapt- 
ing herself to her new surroundings that had puzzled me, and 
for the tact she now and then showed, as in this about her dress. 

“You shall take Melinda,” I said to Arthur when dinner was 
announced. 

“No,” smiling, “I will take you.” 

And as we walked downstairs after her he said to me: “It és 
a lovely dress. Thank you, little mother.” 

That was a happy evening. 

Arthur talked and we listened. Melinda putting in a word 
very softly now and then, or a question that led him on to be 
more amusing than ever. He held up his glass when we were 
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alone—I had thought the occasion good enough for some of 
his dear father’s dry champagne—and looking at me, “ Your 
health, mother!” he said. And Melinda lifted her glass of 
water to her lips and bowed prettily to me, and tears suddenly 
sprang into her eyes—they did not fall, but I saw them. 

“You have no wine?” I said to her. 

“ ]—I—never touch it,” she faltered, and I remembered she 
never did, and Arthur told me why later on. 

I had pitied the wrong person when I had pitied that old 
Mrs. Meeking with her cloudy blue eyes. She drank like a fish, 
and made Melinda’s life a burden to her, as she had done her 
father’s before her. Melinda sang to us when we went upstairs, 
and Arthur came and sat by me before the fire, and beat time 
to the song with his hand on mine, and my thoughts wandered 
back into the past, and his carried him on into a happy future, 
and presently Melinda’s delicious voice rose softly into a note of 
exquisite pathos. 

“<«It hath a dying fall,”” quoted Arthur, and so it had, and 
the words haunt me to this day. 

How sweetly they fell upon our ears in that quiet hour! 

** Remembering old griefs and wondering at their sadness, 
Remembering old joys and wondering at their gladness, 


So far away they seem, those smiles, those tears, 
After long years—after long years.” 


The voice died away into silence and the song ended. It was 
the last Melinda ever sang to me. Arthur was obliged to 
return to Aldershot the next morning, and hard, indeed, he 
found it to say good-bye. 

“] dread leaving her,” he said to me when they had parted. 
“ She is the only person who can identify that woman, and they 
know it. There is danger in that,” he added. 

It was my turn now to act the comforter and reason him out 
of his fears. 

“Take care of her,” were his last words, and I did my best, 
though, alas! I failed. 

Yes, he loved her dearly, there is no doubt of it, but he forgot 
her before I did. He is a happy man, to-day, with wife and 
children round him, and I am an old woman, rather lonely as 
time goes on, and mine is a better memory than his, for days 
gone by. 
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Arthur had not left us an hour when Mr. Robins was 
announced. He was shown into my sitting-room. Evidently 
in a great hurry, and in one startling sentence he told me what 
had brought him. 

“Mrs. Bailey is safe at Burrington,” he exclaimed, and looked 
at me as if I ought to feel delighted. 

“Mrs. who ?—is where?” I returned quite bewildered. 

“Oh, beg pardon. I have so little time, you see. I mean the 
woman in pink. She is down at Burrington. Lord Burring 
gives a big ball to-night, and she is on the look-out—will try to 
be there, you know. Now I want Miss Meeking to go down by 
the 4.15. I'll take her down, meet her at Waterloo, take her to 
the hotel, swear to Mrs. Bailey—and—and that’s all.” 

All, indeed ! 

I sent for Melinda, and she took it very composedly. Of 
course she could go—and would. The journey was short—an 
hour only, and she would be back again before eight o’clock. 

“T owe that woman a grudge,” she said with a sparkle in her 
handsome eyes. “She gave me the most wretched moment in 
my life. It was a coward’s trick—to palm her theft off upon 
me.” 

Robins looked at her admiringly. 

“ It was,” he said, “and if you knew her history you would be 
proud to help us. At 4.15, then. Ladies, good day.” 

I may tell you here that Mrs. Bailey did go to the Burrings’ 
ball and made off with a pearl pendant and a diamond clasp. 
She managed better than she had done at the Willoughbys’, and 
nobody suspected her at the time. Mr. Robins had the plea- 
sure though of arresting her a year or two later, but her accom- 
plices, who had saved her from being arrested before by an 
atrocious murder, escaped, and are at large to this day. 

I took Melinda to Waterloo, but there was no Mr. Robins 
there, only a telegram from him given me by a railway official, 
regretting he could not come, detained by sudden urgent business. 
One of his men, Inspector Barnes, would meet Miss Meeking at 
Burrington, and would come back with her to town. Reluctantly 
I let her go—I would have gone with her myself, but she knew 
that I had an engagement at home, and would not hear of it. 

“T am so used to travel alone,” she said smiling. “It is 
nothing, really nothing to think of for a moment.” So she went. 
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As the train moved off, a man in a carriage, next but one to 
Melinda’s, put his head out of the window and stared at me, and 
spoke to a friend who was seeing him off. 

Melinda was waving her hand to me, and I only glanced at 
the man, but I had time to notice what an unpleasant-looking 
person he was, big and burly, with a red face and black hair. 

His friend and I turned round at the same moment and came 
face to face—and I met an evil look from a pair of morose 
black eyes that certainly I had seen before. When I was in 
the brougham and driving home I remembered where. This 
man was young and had no scar on his lip, but the clergyman 
at the Willoughby wedding had the same eyes in his head, he 
who had passed himself off as our vicar, Mr. Webber. 

And his companion was on his way down to Burrington, and 
Melinda was alone, and the early dusk of a January afternoon 
had begun to close in upon us. 

I did not keep my engagement that evening. I shopped a 
little on my way home, and I had not taken off my things when 
a telegram came to me from Inspector Barnes, “ You are wanted 
at Burrington, come at once.” I caught the express, and I stood 
on the draughty platform of the little country station soon after 
seven. The lamps flared in a bitter east wind, and the sleet and 
rain stung my face. Inspector Barnes met me, and gave me his 
arm, and I was thankful to lean upon it. He took me to a room 
in a little inn close to the station. There were three men there. 
One said to me: 

“JT am Dr. Thorne.” 

“Tell me all,” I replied, “do not keep me in suspense.” 

And very quietly and kindly he told me. The 4.15 train 
stopped once only, at a small station, between Waterloo and 
Burrington. Melinda gave up her ticket there, and all was well 
with her then. The guard noticed a man with black hair and a 
red face get out and loiter about the platform, and as the train 
began to move, he jumped in again, after a porter had called out 
to him to be quick. He got in, it is supposed, to the carriage 
with Melinda. He was not’seen again. A mile further on a 
steep incline leads into a tunnel. The trains always go slowly 
there for about three minutes. When this train reached Burring- 
ton the guard found Inspector Barnes on the platform, who told 
him he was waiting for a young lady from Waterloo. 
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“She is in there, somewhere,” said the guard, pointing to the 
carriages behind him—and there Barnes found her. 

She was leaning back with her head turned on one side. He 
thought, at first, she was asleep. 

Two days ago she had stood in all the pride of her beauty, and 
snatched off the red band from her throat with a shudder. 

“Tt looks like blood! ” she had said. Across her white throat 
now, there was another line of red. 

She was still breathing when she was found, and lived until I 
came to her. 

“Her injuries are not in themselves fatal,” said Dr. Thorne, as 
he opened the door of an inner room. “She has succumbed to 
loss of blood and shock to the system, and is sinking fast, poor 
girl. She is conscious now, and knows you are coming. We 
wired to Robins for your address.” 

He stepped back and I stood alone, looking down at the white 
face on the pillows. The dark eyes turned wistfully to mine, 
and she tried to raise one hand and touch me. 

“It is best like this,’ she whispered. “He might have been 
ashamed of me some day.” 

Her voice was sinking very low, I could hardly hear the words, 


so changed in tone, the music of her voice was lost in this world, 
for ever. 


“Think of me now and then. Do not let him quite forget 
me!” 

My tears answered for me, as I kissed her cold cheek. 

Her eyes closed, then opened once again and looked at me for 
the last time on earth. 

“His mother and mine!” she sighed—and was gone. 


C. M. PRIEST. 





A Girl’s Visit to a Swiss Madhouse. 


IT was a blazing hot day—one of those days with which even 
Lausanne is sometimes favoured at the end of May ; when one 
feels good for nothing except to lie in some shady spot and 
meditate or sleep as one feels most inclined. I felt decidedly 
inclined for the latter ; a fact not to be wondered at, considering 
that for the last three weeks, in spite of the almost tropical weather, 
and a naturally indolent disposition, I had been forced to scour 
the country far and wide, and not been allowed a single moment 
(until the present one), in which to call my soul my own. 

I might have known what was in store for me when in a weak 
moment I consented to come abroad with a friend of decidedly 
“new-womanish ” proclivities ; but youth is confident, and any 
misgivings I may have harboured on the subject were silenced 
by the inward conviction that I was very well able to look 
after myself; and that in fact I should rather ke to meet with 
the woman, new or old, who could force me to do anything that 
I did not feel inclined to do. My wish has been fulfilled (as the 
following narrative will show), and like many fulfilled wishes did 
not prove quite as satisfactory as I had anticipated. 

I had set out upon my travels with the idea, that if you can’t 
have a man as travelling companion the next best thing is to 
have a “New Woman.” “It will be so nice, you know,” I had 
explained to a somewhat sceptical sister. “Ernestine will do all 
the disagreeable work, such as looking after the luggage, tipping 
the porters, and interviewing the hotel proprietors ;” and as far as 
that goes I had not been disappointed. Ernestine had fulfilled 
these duties manfully, not a male of any sort but had been 
reduced to abject submission. This was all very well and just 
what I had expected, but what I had ot anticipated was that 
my friend’s domineering faculties should be exercised upon me ; 
and that before our tour was a week old I should have become 
in her hands as “ clay in the hands of the potter,” yet such was 
the case; and a very exacting and relentless potter she proved 
herself to be. 
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The weather had been excruciatingly hot ever since we arrived, 
yet there was not a mountain within a radius of thirty miles, 
up which we had not painfully toiled in the heat of the day; to 
be told most likely upon reaching the summit, that the “fine 
view” over which Baedecker had gone into raptures, was 
malheureusement not to be seen, “on account of the fog;” we 
would then sit down on the damp grass surrounded by that same 
fog, while Ernestine took cut her note-book, and dotted down 
what we might have seen had the weather been more propitious. 

When we were not climbing up mountains we were investigating 
mines! Never shall I forget the three mortal hours we 
spent burrowing in the bowels of the earth, clad like medieval 
monks in smocks and cowls, while a villainish-looking man ex- 
plained to us in execrable French, the different processes of ex- 
tracting salt. It say have been very improving to our minds, but 
it certainly was not so to our clothes, and I have never tasted 
salt since ! 

Prisons, Blind asylums, and hospitals filled up our “off” days, 
so it is not surprising that on this, our last day at Lausanne, I 
felt that I deserved a holiday ; and might without scruple indulge 
in the “ dolce far niente” to my heart’s content. 

Thank goodness! Ernestine was busy packing. New Women 
like packing ; it seems to open up to them vistas of new fields 
for their explorations ; though, if my friend was labouring under 
the fond delusion that I was going to make as big a fool of myself 
at the next stopping place as I had done here, she was doomed 
to disappointment. “ The worm will turn,” and I had determined 
to set my face from the very first against all mountains, mines 
and other methods of making a holiday hideous. Meanwhile, for 
the present I asked nothing more than a cosy chair ina shady 
part of the garden, where a glimpse of the blue lake could be had 
without the trouble of turning one’s head, and now and then a 
peep of the snowy mountain tops against which I still felt some- 
what wrathful. 

* * * * * * * 

How long I was allowed to sleep I cannot tell. I only know 
that there seemed to be a very short interval between closing 
my eyes and opening them to find Ernestine standing over me 
like an avenging angel ; a guide book in one hand, and a time- 
table in the other. 
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“T have been looking for you everywhere,” she said ; “ the train 
goes in half an hour, and you are sleeping as though time were 
not of the slightest importance.” 

“What train goes, and where does it go to?” 

I was really afraid that I had slept a whole day and night, and 
had no idea whether it were now yesterday or to-morrow. 

“ The train for Céry, of course. Didn’t Dr. R—— tell you? 
He has given me ¢hzs” (flourishing a legal-looking document), 
“and I am going to take you to the finest lunatic asylum in 
Switzerland.” 

“Very kind of you, I am sure,” I said, rubbing my eyes to 
make sure that I was not dreaming, “but I am afraid you will 
want more than Dr. R——’s recommendation to get me into an 
asylum ; though you have certainly done your best during the 
last three weeks to fit me for one.” 

“Don’t be silly, Freda! You know quite well what I mean,” 
and she then launched forth into an explanation of how she had 
been discussing insanity with Dr. R——, and that during the 
conversation he had mentioned that a friend of his was manager 
of a large asylum near Lausanne, and that if we liked he could 
give usa letter of introduction, which would enable us to see 
over it that day. In vain I protested that I did mot like; that 
the very thought of a madhouse made me feel ill. Ernestine was 
adamant; she would not leave Lausanne without going to 
Céry, not if wild horses were to drag her; and moreover, she 
was surprised beyond measure that a person of any intelligence 
should prefer to loll about in an easy chair rather than seize an 
opportunity such as the present of improving their mind and en- 
larging their experience. 

When Ernestine assumes that tone I am done for; and sure 
enough an hour later we were being whirled along in a stuffy 
railway carriage, where Ernestine held forth on strait jackets, 
and padded rooms, till the other passengers were quite relieved 
when we alighted at our destination—a little wayside station, 
half a mile from which we were told we should find the asylum. 
I proposed we should get something to eat if we passed a baker's 
shop; for we were not likely to be offered déyedner where we 
were going, and our train did not return till three o'clock. 
Ernestine cannot understand that “experiences” (as she calls 
them), though stimulating to the cultured mind, are not as 
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satisfying to the average appetite as a good square meal. “ In- 
tellectual people,” she says, “are indifferent to the cravings of 
their lower nature.” Voz being intellectual, I went into the 
first shop we came to, bought the largest and freshest roll it 
contained, and a paper of butter which I could manipulate with 
my penknife as we went along. Armed with these, we set out 
down the dusty high road, admiring as we went the surrounding 
country, pastoral in the extreme, and suggestive of anything but 
madhouses and lunatics. 

“ Hide your loaf quickly,” Ernestine cried,as a handsome dog- 
cart came dashing round a curve in the road; a tall, fair man 
driving, and two pretty little girls beside him. “This may be 
the manager. What will he think of us if he sees you eating 
like a barbarian ?” 

“That we are after the spoons, I hope,” I said, aggressively 
brandishing my roll in one hand and the buttery paper in the 
other, in hopes of warning him against admitting us into his 
respectable establishment. 

With a comprehensive glance he drove past, and up a long 
avenue to the right, upon reaching which we saw from a 
placard on the gate that Ernestine’s surmise had been correct, as 
this was certainly the asylum. It looked more like an hotel than 
anything else—a huge white building, backed by dark fir trees, 
and surrounded by beautifully laid-out grounds. 

We met one of the lunatics with his keeper as we went up the 
drive ; a benign-looking old gentleman who took off his hat 
twenty times in succession, and tried in the funniest manner 
possible to shoot us with his umbrella. 

“Tf all the lunatics are as harmless as that one we have 
nothing much to fear,” Ernestine said as she rang the bell, which 
was answered bya man in livery, who showed us into a tiny little 
waiting room while he delivered our letter of introduction. 

“T hope Dr. R—— has made it quite clear that we ourselves 
are compos meniis,’ I remarked, as the man withdrew, “for 
appearances are certainly against us, especially after the loaf 
episode, and it would not be nice to be forcibly detained as in- 
teresting cases.” 

“ Will the ladies kindly walk this way ?” 

This way led to a sort of study, where we were confronted 
by a dark,-morose-looking man, who introduced himself as sub- 
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manager, saying that Dr. Kohler was engaged, but would be 
with us in a few minutes. In his hand was our letter of intro- 
duction, and with a smile of sardonic amusement he handed us 
chairs ; then turning to me said he hoped he was not taking 
a liberty in asking—‘ what might be our motive in wishing to 
see over the madhouse?” Why he should have hit upon me as 
being a likely person to have a motive in visiting anything, I 
cannot imagine! However, he soon saw from my inane expres- 
sion that he had credited me with too much intelligence, and 
repeated the question to Ernestine—“ Perhaps you are lady 
doctors,” he was beginning, when the door opened, and the 
entrance of the manager himself put an end to further ex- 
planation. 

It was our friend of the dog-cart ; and as great a contrast to the 
“assistant executioner” as could be imagined—a tall, fair man 
of genial aspect, and most courteous manners. He scanned Dr. 
R——’s letter—* You ladies are English, of course, and having 
seen everything else in Lausanne, would now like to see over 
the madhouse, n’est-ce pas ?” 

“That is just it,” Ernestine explained, delighted that he at 
least had “ grasped the situation.” “This gentleman seemed to 
think we must have some deep design in coming here, whereas, 
as you say, it is only feminine curiosity that has brought us.” 

“Just so.” The two gentlemen conferred together for a few 
seconds; then Dr. Kohler said that unfortunately he was en- 
gaged for an hour or so, but if we could return later, he himself 
would show us round, and explain to us some of the most in- 
teresting cases. We were sorry, but our train went in an hour's 
time, so we were obliged to accept the alternative of going round 
with one of the nurses instead. 

“You would not like to see the most dangerous lunatics ?” 
Dr. Kohler asked before leaving. I was just going to repudiate 
any such intention, when Ernestine broke in : 

“ Of course we would like to see everything.” 

A shrug in three volumes, and he was gone ; with a not very 
exalted idea, I am afraid, of the tender susceptibilities of the 
modern Englishwoman. 

After a short interval our guide appeared—a handsome 
woman neatly dressed in a black and white uniform ; very be- 
coming, especially the Breton cap of stiff white linen. I was 
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glad to see that she was a muscular-looking Christian, with 
whom any playfully-inclined lunatic would be likely to come off 
second best. She seemed a little bit amused at the business- 
like way in which Ernestine began to interview her, as soon as 
ever we were safely out of the waiting room ; but she answered 
her catechism good-naturedly and concisely. 

“ Yes, they had patients from all classes: those who paid very 
well for their keep, and others who paid next to nothing. There 
were about six hundred patients in all, the men and women 
being in separate parts of the establishment. Dr. Kohler had 
advised her to show us the women’s department, as both were 
managed on the same principles, and we were less likely to meet 
with annoyance from the female lunatics.” 

We went up a handsome flight of stairs. “These are the 
apartments of the rich patients,” our guide said, throwing open a 
door on the first landing, and revealing a large airy bedroom, 
handsomely furnished, and very snug and home-like in 


appearance. 

“If ever I lose my mind, I hope I shall not lose my money at 
the same time,” Ernestine said, with an appreciative glance at all 
the little details which go to make up comfort. 


“It does not really matter in the worst cases,” the nurse said, 
“ they have to be confined to the bare cells below, however rich 
they may be, but, of course, for those who are only a little ‘ queer, 
it is more comfortable for them to have a room like this to 
themselves,” 

Dining and drawing rooms were equally home-like in appear- 
ance ; in the latter a lady was sitting reading. She insisted on 
embracing me in the most effusive manner. “ Hoped I had left 
everyone well at home, and intended to make a long stay.” 

“Evidently takes you for the latest arrival,’ Ernestine re- 
marked, greatly amused, and dotting down something in her note- 
book as to the “discriminating faculties of the so-called insane.” 

Laughing over this episode, we made our way along a lofty 
stone corridor to the ordinary women’s quarters. The bedrooms 
here were scrupulously neat and clean, but, of course, not at all 
luxuriously furnished. The women, our guide told us, were 
divided into four classes ; the quiet, the fairly quiet, the violent, 
and the dangerous. She would take us first to division Number 
I. so as to “let us down gently.” 
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“We shall just peep in at the door, I suppose,” I said, be- 
ginning to feel rather quaky. 

“Oh, no, you can’t do that,” the nurse said ; “ we should have 
all the patients trying to force their way out; we must go in 
quickly, lock the door, and walk to the exit at the other end of 
the room. You need not be frightened,” she continued ; “in 
the first two rooms we shall meet with no opposition.” 

And she was right. Division Number I. was anything but 
alarming. A large airy room, lit up by numerous windows, 
through which the sun streamed down upon a scene of quiet 
industry and content. The inmates numbered about three dozen 
and were seated at wooden tables in the middle of the room, and 
were all of them busily employed either knitting or doing needle- 
work of some description. Two bright-faced nurses presided, 
and were chatting gaily with their charges when we entered. 
Our appearance caused some surprise, and a little tittering, for 
which I imagine Ernestine’s masculine attire was answerable. 
Upon the whole, the lunatics in this room derived more amuse- 
ment out of us, I imagine, than we did out of them. 

“Those are mostly monomaniacs,” the nurse explained, as she 
locked the door behind us, “and, of course, give very little 
trouble, as they are perfectly sane except upon one particular 
point ; the women from the other rooms are drafted into this 
division as they get better and require less restraint.” 

On our way to the second division we had to pass along a 
corridor that was being washed out, and were amused to see a 
woman of nearly seventy gaily paddling about among the soap- 
suds, as though she were thoroughly enjoying herself. She 
invited us with a wave of the hand and a merry laugh to join her, 
but we did not accept the invitation. 

“That is one of our saddest cases,” the nurse explained, as 
soon as she was out of hearing. “It is an old Breton woman 
who has lived all her life by the sea. Her father and husband, 
both fishermen, were drowned, and some years ago her only son 
met with the same fate, and she was brought here a raving 
maniac. For years we could do nothing with her, but now she 
is in her dotage and seems to have forgotten everything. She is 
never so happy as when playing with water, and as she is a great 
favourite with all the nurses, and perfectly harmless, she is 
allowed to do pretty much as she likes.” 
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“She is certainly a good advertisement for the Knipe theory,” 
Ernestine said, writing down in her notebook that “ the jolliest- 
looking lunatic she had met with so far was seventy years of age 
and in the habit of paddling about in cold water.” 

We had now arrived at Division Number II., a larger room, 
much the same as the other, but far noisier, and more suggestive 
of a madhouse. It must have contained from five to six dozen 
women of all ages, moving about mostly in groups of twos and 
threes, talking, gesticulating, speechifying and making all manner 
of unearthly noises. No attention seemed to be paid here to dress 
or personal adornment ; it was all that the nurses could do to get 
their charges to dress themselves at all, many of them being as 
helpless as children. As it was, their clothes looked as though 
they had been flung on with a pitchfork, and their hair was in 
most cases cropped quite short, to obviate the necessity of a 
coiffeur. 

As soon as we appeared there was a lull for a moment; then 
a subdued murmur of surprise, and we were surrounded by the 
whole troop, each of whom tried to out-scream the other, in their 
vain attempts to gain a hearing. It was the creepiest sensation 
imaginable to be gabbled at by dozens of people, none of whom 
were in their right senses !—and the gesticulations, and the noises, 
and the laughs! I looked longingly towards the door at the 
other end of the room—but there was Ernestine, busily inter- 
viewing an extraordinary-looking creature, all dressed in black, 
bonnet, mantle and satchel in hand, as if ready to go out fora 
walk. “I assure you, madam, I am /erfectly sane,” she was 
repeating over and over again, while Ernestine wrote something 
down in her note-book. 

“I do believe this poor creature has been put in here under 
false pretences,” my friend said to me in English. “Do you 
think I should take her name and address ?” 

Just at that moment one of the other lunatics, happening to 
collide with the “perfectly sane” lady, the latter sprang at her 
throat like a wild cat, and we left them being forcibly dragged 
off one another. 

“]T don’t think you need mind about the name and address,” 
I said, as we found ourselves once more in the quiet passage, 
“our friend is evidently only sane ‘nor’-nor’-east.’ When the 
wind’s in the west, she’s as mad as a March hare.” 
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Our guide told us that it was a most unusual occurrence for 
one lunatic to attack another; they nearly always “went” for 
the nurses. She had been terrified, she said, when she first came 
to the asylum ; for she had heard that the new nurses were always 
attacked sooner or later. In her case, ithad been sooner. She 
undid the collar of her dress, and showed us a deep scar inflicted 
by one of the lunatics a week after she commenced her duties. 
One of the women, it seems, had flown at, and tried to strangle 
her, in consequence of some slight difference of opinion. She 
had been rescued, but was so upset and frightened that she went 
to the manager and told him that she really would have to leave, 
as she was sure she would never be able to face the “ patients” 
again. “Nonsense,” he said; “why, now that they have given 
you the hall-mark of their approval” (pointing to the scar on 
her neck) “they will pay you no more attention.” Next time 
she went among them she found them as good as gold, and had 
never been attacked since. “It is new people they dislike,” she 
said ; “once they get used to your face it is all right.” 

“But suppose they kill you wie they are getting used 
to it?” 

“Qh, well, you have to risk that; no nurse has been killed so 
far, and we always hope for the best.” In going to the third 
division, we passed the cells in which the most violent of the 
women are lodged for the night; they are not padded rooms 
such as we have in England, but small white-washed cells, with 
some sort of dark sea-weed stuff in one corner to serve as bed 
and bedding. Mattresses and sheets would not be practicable, 
as they would be torn into shreds in no time. A warder walks 
up and down the corridor all night, and can see what is going 
on_in each room through a little window in the door. Should a 
patient be very violent or of suicidal tendency, one of the nurses 
stays in the cell with her all night. Noises like those heard 
outside a menagerie warned us that we nearing division Number 
Il. 

“T suppose it is safe for us to go in?” I asked, feeling very 
much like the boy in the tunnel, who wished he had been good 
when he was young. 

“Yes, it is quite safe, but we must not linger,” the nurse said, 
with a glance at Ernestine’s note-book. 

“ That means that you are to try on no ‘interviewing’ here,” 
o* 
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I said, as we were hastily pushed into the room and the door 
locked quickly behind us. 

The room was like a menagerie in more ways than one! 
And oh! the creatures in it! It made one’s very blood run cold 
to think that human beings could be so like animals. The 
furniture was necessarily of the scantiest; as chairs and such 
superfluities might have been used for other than their legiti- 
mate uses. The floor seemed to be the favourite resting place ; 
and round the unlit stove were crouched five or six of the most 
awful-looking objects I have ever seen. Half-dressed, with 
coarse sacking tied round them for decency’s sake, these 
“women” looked up at us as we passed, with the half-cunning, 
half-savage expression peculiar to caged animals; the resem- 
blance being further increased by the snarling noise with which 
they expressed their surprise at our intrusion. Those who were 
not squatting on the floor, were pacing restlessly, or rushing 
wildly from end to end of the room, and it was through this 
crowd that we were obliged to force our way, aided by the four 
nurses in attendance. I think in the whole scene of horrors, 
what impressed me most, and struck me as being the most 
pitiful sight of all, was that of an old woman, very tall and 
thin, who stood leaning against the wall looking blankly 
before her — regardless of all the noise and hubbub she 
stood motionless, long wisps of snowy hair hanging over her 
face and her brown wrinkled hands clasped together —a 
picture of silent despair. “ Wayez pas peur, mademoiselle,” 1 
heard the nurse saying, as she tried to keep back the mad 
creatures who were now surging around us, filling the air with 
their wild shrieks of laughter—the room got darker and darker, 
the figures became blurred and dim, and the next thing I knew 
J was sitting by an open window in the passage, with Ernestine 
standing over me with a look of ill-concealed disgust upon her 
face, 

“Not very ‘ New Womanish,’ is it?” I asked, as I drank the 
water our guide had run to fetch. 

“You should try not to be so impressionable,” Ernestine 
replied sternly ; “it is all a question of keeping one’s nerves 
under control.” 

“ Mademoiselle must not see anything more to-day, I think,” 
the nurse said kindly ; “the fourth division I can only show to 
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your friend through the warder’s window ; it would not be wise 
even for ery to attempt to go zuto the room.” 

Nothing loth I remained where I was, while Ernestine went 
to a little grated window at the end of the passage. “They 
seem quieter in this room than in the last,” she said as she looked 
at the four or five inmates, strolling about or else gazing sullenly 
on the ground. 

“Wait a minute ; they have not noticed you yet,” the nurse 
replied. Scarcely were the words out of her mouth than one of 
the women, looking up and perceiving that she was being 
watched, sprang at the bars like a tiger, her eyes flaming, her 
teeth gnashing, in such a horrible way that Ernestine, “ New 
Woman ” as she was, hastily drew the sliding door and came 
running back to me as white as a sheet. 

“Come along. I have had enough of madhouses for the 
present,” she said, and I faintly chuckled to myself at the thought 
that #izs was an “experience” she would not be in a hurry to 
repeat. 

The nurse accompanied us as far as the front door, and would 
not hear of accepting any remuneration for her services ; so we left 
her with many thanks, and were not sorry to find ourselves out 
in the open air again, increasing every moment the distance 
between us and the Maison de Santé. 

Of one thing | feel certain, and that is that in this particular 
asylum everything is done that can be done to alleviate the 
misery of the wretched inmates. But so little can be done. I 
understand now why Dr. R had said that he could not bear 
going over a madhouse. 

“Crest si triste.” At the time I thought it a strange remark 
for one to make whose life is spent in an operating room ; but 
now I can understand what he meant! In going over a. 
hospital, or any other place dedicated to human suffering, one 
feels that “while there is life there is hope,” and that much can 
be done to alleviate, if not to cure the sufferers; but in an 
asylum it is different. Here the greatest physician feels that 
his powers are limited. “Thus far shalt thou goand no farther,” 
the body he can heal—the mind must be left to God ! 


ALICE KENNEDY. 











Under a Grey Veil. 


By MAX PIREAU. 
PART I1].—Continued. 


CHAPTER II. 
CONTAINING A PROPOSAL—AND A SURPRISE. 


q was well for Ruth that the engrossing nature of her daily 
work kept her, for the next month or two, from dwelling much 
on her interview with Evelyn. Had she had leisure to sit down 
and reflect, perhaps she could hardly have borne the torturing 
sense of remorse for her renunciation of Carnegie, which came 
over her at times like a wave. But her hands were fully occu- 
pied, and she went about her work as usual; only perhaps her 
step was a trifle wearier, and her manner a shade less bright. 
Some of the dwellers in Great Calderon Street noticed it, and in 
their rough, but kindly, fashion, told her she wanted a holiday. 
One other person, who did not live there, noticed it also. 
Stephen Lawrence had quietly, but determinately, refused to 
accept Ruth’s rebuff as final, and had taken to dropping in 
frequently to her Sunday “ At Homes,” where he was always 
warmly welcomed by the guests, though more coolly by their 
hostess. If the truth must be told, Lawrence received a good 
deal of tacit encouragement from little Mrs. Weekes, who, 
finding married life so absolutely blissful in her own case, was 
anxious to provide Ruth with an opportunity of testing its 
happiness. Kathleen liked Stephen Lawrence, and thought that 
in time his devotion must carry the day with her cousin. 

But Lawrence himself was very far from sharing this opinion. 
He had known Ruth Winter now for over a year, and yet he 
seemed no whit nearer to the goal he had set himself. At times 
she would be cordial enough, and then, at some chance word 
from him, some veiled allusion to his feelings towards her, she 
would stiffen into an icicle. When he first made up his mind to 
seek her for wife, he had fancied, in his pride, that he had 
but to resolve, and the prize would be his. But of late he had 
recognized that there were some things beyond his ken. 
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“She has plenty of feeling somewhere, if one could only get 
at it,’ he mused, as he picked his way up Great Calderon Street, 
one sultry September afternoon. “I have seen her eyes light 
up, and the colour flash into her cheeks, when she has been 
speaking of some of these unlucky creatures she works for down 
here. And then she will suddenly come down to earth again, 
and remember that she is only talking to a poor devil who is 
unfortunate enough to live in the West End. I wish she didn’t 
reserve all her sympathies for one class. But I will put my fate 
to the touch this afternoon. There has been enough shilly- 
shallying ; it is time we understood one another.” 

So thinking, he slowly mounted the stairs to No. 57. Arrived 
there, he found Ruth with the usual party of working-men ; but, 
to his relief, no one else. He had half feared Frank Hilton 
might be there, and would remain after the other men had gone. 
Stephen. felt he could dispense with Mr. Hilton’s presence 
that afternoon. Ruth seemed pleased to see him, and glad to 
have his help in entertaining her guests. He thought her 
looking more worn than he had ever seen her before ; and by- 
and-bye, when, tea being over, and the men having dropped off, 
one by one, they were left alone, he told her so. 

“J have had rather a tiring week,” she said, smiling faintly at 
his intent look. “Kathleen wants me to take a few days’ rest 
with them, but I can’t spare the time at present.” 

“Well, you know my opinion on the subject, so I will spare 
you a repetition. But I want to speak to you to-day on another 
subject, Miss Winter.” 

“ What is that ?” 

“TI don’t suppose you will thank me for speaking of it. I have 
often wished to do so before, but you always seemed to know 
what was coming, and shut yourself up in your shell imme- 
diately. But I am not going to be put off any longer.” 

“Please don’t say any more, Mr. Lawrence,” begged Ruth, in 
a distressed voice. “I know what you mean, and——” 

“ Yes,” interrupted Lawrence, rather cynically, “and you wish 
to spare me the pain of a refusal. Very proper and considerate 
of you. And yet, Ruth, such is the perversity of man, that I 
actually prefer to hear you give me my congé. Am I to con- 
sider, then, that you definitely refuse to marry me?” 

“TI fear I must. I wish I could have given you any other 
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answer ; but, indeed, what you ask is impossible. I cannot be 
your wife.” 

“So! But you will be a sister to me, eh, Miss Winter? That 
is the correct thing to say on these occasions, I believe.” 

He spoke deliberately, with an elaborate pretence of indif- 
ference ; but Ruth, glancing up at him, saw that the keen, ugly 
face was very pale. 

“Oh! I am sorry—more sorry than I can tell you,” she cried 
impulsively. “Yet, I should be doing you a far greater wrong, 
if I were to marry you without caring for you.” 

Lawrence turned to her, a sudden soft light in his rather 
hard eyes. 

“ Never mind, Ruth, you cannot help your own feeling, any 
more than I can help mine. Do you know,” he added with a 
forced laugh, “ I somehow expected things to turn out like this, 
and yet I felt I must make sure of my fate. Well! I know 
now. Don’t be afraid ; I am not going to inflict upon you any 
rhodomontade about ‘ ruined life,’ ‘ blasted prospects,’ and so on. 
You wouldn’t believe me, and you would be quite right. I shall 
probably go on exactly the same as before I knew you, a rather 
ill-tempered, selfish individual—who finds life, on the whole 
liveable, if occasionally unsatisfactory.” 

“TI hope you will find someone else by-and-by, who will be 
much more to you than I could ever be,” said Ruth gently. 

“Don’t, Miss Winter. That remark shows a lack of ori- 
ginality which I should not have looked for from you. But 
after all, what can one expect? All these things, you know, 
have been rehearsed so many times before. You and I are just 
saying the same things, and thinking the same thoughts, that 
every man and woman so circumstanced have said and thought 
from the foundation of the world.” 

“Then, if so, every woman who has had to refuse to marry 
any man, has felt for that man a true and lasting friendship, 
which none of his bitter speeches could destroy.” 

“I did not deserve that, but I thank you for it,” said Law- 
rence, gravely. “And now, I do not see that I need inflict my 
society on you any longer. Good-bye—and do not let the 
foolish things I have said this afternoon trouble you.” 

He took her hand in his and gazed questioningly for a mo- 
ment in her face. Then he turned and left her, and she watched 
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him walking down the street, his head held as high as usual, his 
easy carriage and impassive face giving no sign that the dearest 
wish of his heart had just been denied him. 

“Poor Stephen! How I wish he did not feel like this towards 
me. I wonder—I wonder—if I had met him before I went to 
Kemperton, whether I could have cared for him?” 

Ruth was roused from her musings by a tap at the door, and, 
in response to her “Come in,” Frank Hilton entered. 

“Mr. Hilton, I am glad to see you, but you are very late. 
The men are all gone.” 

“Yes, I know,” answered Hilton, dropping into a chair. “I 
couldn’t get away in time this afternoon. I just came in to tell 
you I have at last secured a lecturer for the men’s club.” 

“Really? Oh! Iamso glad. When and where did you find 
him ?” 

“ Properly speaking, it was Dr. Weekes who found him. He 
is a doctor, and I suppose that is how Richard came across 
him. He seems a clever fellow, but I believe he doesn’t prac- 
tise now, which is rather odd in a young man, don’t you 
think?” 

“It is, rather. However, 1 am glad he is a doctor. He will 
be more likely to get on with the men. And he will come 
down to give us a lecture every fortnight ?” 

“That is the present arrangement. I am afraid,’ added Mr. 
Hilton, laughing, “that the lectures will become rather Repub- 
lican, for he seems to hold very strong views on social questions. 
I told him we were all more or less Socialistic down here, as a 
result of working in slum neighbourhoods, but we tried as far as 
possible to keep our politics within due bounds.” 

“ And what did he say to that?” 

“Looked at me with as keen a pair of blue eyes as I ever saw, 
and remarked that it was difficult to live in the East End 
without becoming a politician. An interesting personality, I 
should think, if one could draw him out, but he seems very 
reserved.” 

“ And what is his name?” 

Ruth spoke quite quietly, but her heart was beating furiously. 
A foolish, an altogether wild idea, had somehow started to light 
in her brain. 

“Oh! did 1 not tell you? Dr. Dudley Carnegie.” 
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There was no answer. Frank Hilton looked round, and 
started to his feet when he saw Ruth’s face. 

“Miss Winter, what is the matter? You are ill.” 

“Hush! it is nothing, I shall be better in a moment. Your 
news startled me. I—I knew Dr. Carnegie in my hospital 
days.” 

“ What a strange coincidence! Bui, Miss Winter, I am afraid 
I must indeed have startled you. You look so very white still.” 

“No, no, I am quite well.” Ruth waved him aside im- 
patiently. “Tell me more. When did you meet Dr. Carnegie ? 
How is he looking? I want to know all you can tell me.” 

And Frank Hilton told her all, relating his meeting with the 
young doctor, the immediate strong liking which he had taken 
to him, the enthusiasm with which Carnegie had entered into 
his plans for the well-being of the men. Ruth listened, leaning 
forward, her eyes bent on his, eagerly drinking in every word. 
And as Hilton looked into those grey eyes, which told their 
story only too plainly to the man before her, he realized that 
her love was irretrievably given to this man of whom he was 
speaking, and that the love which he could have showered so 
fully upon her must be guarded from her knowledge for ever, 
lest it cause her pain. He fought a battle with himself, and 
won it, in those few brief moments, one of the world’s unre- 
corded battles, which no human eye sees, and no human voice 
applauds. 

“And the lecture is to be to-morrow?” said Ruth at last, 
drawing a long breath. 

“Yes, to-morrow evening. You will be there, Miss Winter ?” 

“Yes, I will come. I—I should like to meet Dr. Carnegie 
again.” 

Frank Hilton rose to his feet, for he felt that the woman 
before him would rather be alone. 

“Then we shall meet to-morrow? Good-bye till then.” 

“Good-bye till then?” Nay, was it not a longer, far longer 
good-bye ?—he asked himself as he went down the stairs. There 
are conscious and unconscious martyrs, but the man to whom 
the fatal gift of prescience is given has the sterner martyrdom. 

“She is not for me,” he said to himself. “ Well, I am strong 
enough to bear it. And, God helping me, she shall never know.” 
So, strangely enough, it came to pass that on this same Sep- 
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tember afternoon, these two men, who had each, in their 
differing fashion, loved Ruth, and hoped to win her for wife, 
learnt that hope could never be fulfilled. 


CHAPTER III. 
WHAT DUDLEY TOLD RUTH. 


RUTH never knew how she lived through the day that followed. 
Somehow she managed to get through her work as usual, and 
no stranger, seeing the quiet, self-possessed nurse for the first 
time, would have dreamed of the wild tumult of feeling con- 
cealed beneath that calm exterior. But through it all one sen- 
tence was repeating itself over and over in her brain—“I shall 
see him—I shall see him to-night.” The dingy London 
sparrows chirped it to her, the wind sang it in her ears, the 
world seemed ringing with the fact which to one woman at 
least was the central fact of the universe for the time being. 

The lecture was fixed at eight o’clock, but long before that 
time Ruth was at the Hall, which was but a few steps from her 
own door. No one had yet arrived but Frank Hilton, who was 
sorting books and papers at a side table. 

Ruth came up to him, shook hands, and watched his work 
abstractedly for a few minutes. 

“Mr. Hilton,” she said at last, rather nervously, “I think if you 
do not mind I will sit in the inner room to-night. I fancy that 
the men feel my presence a sort of restraint, and that they 
would talk more freely if they did not see me. Don’t you think 
so?” 

Perhaps Frank Hilton was not quite so easily deceived, but 
he gave no sign that he took her words to mean anything more 
than they ostensibly did. 

“No doubt you are right, Miss Winter. If you sit in the 
other room I think you can hear everything, and perhaps, as 
you say, the men will feel more at ease by themselves.” 

Ruth thanked him with a look, and disappeared into the room 
of which they spoke, while Hilton went back to his work, his 
lips set together a little more firmly than before. 

Presently the men began to arrive. Ruth could hear them 
stumping up the room in their hob-nailed boots, and seating 
themselves with much clatter round the long table. 
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And then a pause—and another entrance. . 
How did she know it? Who shall say? Certain it is that 
» somehow she did know Dudley Carnegie was advancing up the 
room, though she could see nothing. She listened to the well- 
known step, which came up to where Hilton was standing. The 
latter greeted him warmly, and Ruth strained her ears to catch 
the low tone of Carnegie’s voice as he replied. And then, after 
what seemed to her impatience an eternity of preparation, the 
confused babel of voices died away, a bell was struck, and 
Carnegie began his lecture. 

Ruth Winter was a proud woman, and, therefore, it was well 
that there was no one to see her face, as she sat there, bending 
eagerly forward that she might lose no note of the low vibrant 
voice. Ah! how much that voice recalled to her memory! 
Yet it was changed, it sounded older, graver, and had lost its 
ring of hopeful enthusiasm. And Ruth remembered that the 
past year had brought him trouble far deeper than any she had 
known. 

“But I will help him to bear it,” she said to herself. “It will 
grow lighter if we face it together, and some day his innocence 
must be made clear.” 

So she reasoned hopefully, while Dudley Carnegie spoke on, all 
unconscious that, behind that door so close to his hand, the 
woman he loved best on earth was waiting for him. 

It was over at last. Ruth could not have told what the subject 
of the lecture had been, but she judged from the applause at 
the finish, that it had found favour with most of the men to whom 
it was addressed. Notwithall. To her intense impatience, one 
man, Radley by name, who was well known in the club for his 
revolutionary ideas, got up and gave vent to a long rambling 
speech, in which fiery denunciation of every class but his own, 
and contempt for “gentlemanly compromisers,” were pretty 
evenly mingled. 

Carnegie replied briefly but forcibly, and then, after one or 
two more speeches of little importance, the meeting broke up. 
The men tramped out noisily ; and when the sound of their foot- 
steps had died away, Ruth rose and passed into the hall. 

Dr. Carnegie was standing beside Frank Hilton, discussing 
the meeting, as the grey-cloaked figure came softly out of the 
shadows into the ring of light formed by the gas-lamp. For a 
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moment he looked as if he took her for a phantasm, a creature 
of the imagination. And then—he saw the love light shining in 
her eyes, and knew that she had come to him at last. 

After all, their meeting was very quiet. 

They scarcely heard Hilton’s muttered apologies, as he dis- 
appeared on some manufactured business; scarcely realized 
where they were till they found themselves mounting the stairs 
to Ruth’s little sitting-room, whither she had instinctively led 
the way. 

Then it struck her that Dudley was strangely subdued. Was 
then this meeting less to him than to her? No, surely not! 
Had he not told her he loved her, and could real love ever 
change? Men had different ways to women of showing their 
emotion. 

She closed the door behind them, and then turned to him, 
where he stood in the middle of the room, waiting with a look 
which she could not quite understand. 

“ Dudley,” she said, holding out both hands to him. 

That was all ; but it was enough. With something very like 
a sob, Dudley Carnegie caught her in his arms. She lay there 
passive, and in that moment Ruth Winter tasted the joy which 
only comes after long pain, the joy which recompenses for all the 
sorrow which goes before it. Ay! and sometimes for that which 
follows. 

It was Dudley who at last broke the spell upon them both. 

“ Ruth,” he said sadly, “I am but a coward after all. I thought 
I was stronger, but the sight of you has wrecked all my strength 
of purpose.” 

She raised herself in his arms, and gazed anxiously into his 
face. 

“Why do you say that, Dudley? Surely you have proved 
your strength of purpose? And now at last we may be happy 
together. We have waited for happiness so long,” with a piteous 
little ring in her voice. 

Carnegie smiled rather bitterly. 

“So long?—Yes, but one waits sometimes for that which 
never comes. Ruth, my darling, you can never be my wife.” 

“Why, Dudley, why?” 

“Because there is a cloud upon me of which you know 
nothing. Because I will not ask you to share a ruined life.” 
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“Dudley, Dudley, do you imagine that is going to keep us 
apart? Oh! how could you think it of me?” 

Carnegie started, and gazed at her with eyes full of stern ques- 
tioning. 

“What! Ruth, you know it then?” 

“T have heard of that wicked slander which was circulated 
about you. I will not insult you by saying I do not believe it.” 

He dropped his eyes with a muttered groan. 

“ Dudley, what is this? You frighten me, dear.” 

Then he raised his head, and met her gaze unflinchingly. 

“T will not marry you, Ruth. Because that tale was true.” 

For a moment she did not answer. She staggered back, and 
looked at him with wild eyes, eyes which entreated him to give 
the lie to those last words. And reading in his their truth, she 
covered her face with her hands. 

“ Dudley—oh, Dudley, you did this thing ?” 

And then again silence fell on them, till she looked up once 
more. 

“Tell me—there must have been some reason. Tell me all.” 

“Yes, there was reason,” said Carnegie, in strained tones. 
“The man was incurable, and he knew it. I knew also, what he 
did not, that his sufferings, which Heaven knows were bad 
enough then, could only get worse as time went on. He would 
have died in agonies. Knowing this, at his earnest request I 
took the most merciful course and put him out of his misery, as 
I would have put any suffering creature out of it.” 

He paused a moment, but there was no word from the woman 
beside him, only her eyes besought him to continue. 

“TI knew 1 was risking my reputation, perhaps even my life. 
I knew I was doing a thing at which all orthodox people would 
shriek with horror. But I could not stand by and see that man 
die in agonies, while I held in my hand the power to cure him. 
I could not, Ruth.” 

“Then—you took his life ?” 

“If you care to put it so—yes. If an existence which was 
and could be nothing but one long torture can be called life—| 
did.” 

“Oh, Dudley !—and I loved you so!” 

A hard sob checked her voice, but no tears came into the dry 
eyes. 
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“Loved? Itis past then? Well! better so. Why did we 
meet again, Ruth? Better to have had the memory of our last 
parting at Kemperton than of this.” 

“Yes,” said Ruth, mechanically. “It would have been 
easier.” 

And then, as the thought of the difference between this meet- 
ing, and the one of which she had dreamed all that long happy 
day, rushed over her, she broke down at last. 

“Hush!” said Carnegie, almost harshly. “Hush, dear, I 
cannot bear it. Forgive me for the misery I have brought on 
you, and let me go.” 

She looked up at him with a haggard face. 

“Will you go, and leave me alone again ?” 

“What would you have, Ruth? Would you be the wife of a 
man, who, in the eyes of the law at least, is guilty of murder?” 

Then she rose and faced him. 

“Yes,” she said slowly, “even that. I loved you when I 
thought you innocent, I love you still now you tell me you are 
guilty. I cannot think you were right, but nothing you have 
done can ever change my love. I gave it you once, and I can 
never take it back.” 

Carnegie bent and kissed the hands she held out to him. 

“Oh! my love,” he whispered, “how you shame me for ever 
having doubted you. But it is too much, Ruth. God forbid I 
should accept your sacrifice.” 

“Tt is no sacrifice, Dudley. What I give was given long ago 
at Kemperton.” 

“At Kemperton, yes; but there was no stain on my life 
then. No, Ruth,” he added almost sternly, as she would have 
spoken, “I know the consequences of my action, and I must 
abide by them. Do not tempt me further. Ah! you think, 
dear, that love can cover all things. But love cannot make you 
think of that action with anything but horror, and I foresee, 
what you cannot, that in time to come it would bea source of 
bitterness which would poison all our lives. No, dear, we can 
never be husband and wife.” 

The quiet hopelessness of his tone steadied Ruth by its very 
despair. 

“ Must we part then again ?” 

“ Believe me, it is best. Oh! Ruth, I would have spared you 
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this if I could. When that happened last year my consolation 
was that at least you did not know.” 

Ruth smiled. Surely the saddest smile which ever illumined 
a woman’s face. 

“Ah! but I fear that cannot comfort me. For if I had been 
there it might not have happened ?” 

“Who knows? But do not let that pain you. I did it 
deliberately, and even yet I cannot regret it. Forgive me, dear, 
if I hurt you and say good-bye. Ruth, you have never kissed 
me yet. Will you do so now for the first and last time ?” 

She spoke no word in answer, but she raised her head and 
kissed him on the lips. Then she turned away and Carnegie 
went quickly out. 


(To be continued.) 





